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Carl Van Doren says of Waldemar Bonsels: “He writes as a naturalist, a poet, a philosopher. 
And in addition he has filled his book with vivid details, which by readers who are neither nat- 
uralists nor poets nor philosophers may be looked at almost as if this were a book of pictures. 
” India has been the subject of a great deal of discussion among American readers during the past 
year, but it is impossible to exhaust the interest which may be taken in a civilization which is at 








once so ancient and so primitive. To all that has been published on the subject, ‘An Indian 
Journey’ adds something as fresh as it is substantial.” 
Tisetreted by Harry Brows. <\o.0 «00.0 0050 b.9 tnd see cewaes ehGUs gs Fee peds thebeeeabense $4.00 
SONNETS TO CRAIG THE LIFE AND PRIVATE HISTORY 
BY OF 
GEORGE STERLING EMILY JANE BRONTE 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY UPTON SINCLAIR By ROMER WILSON 
“Under the general name of Sonnets to Craig “Quivering shadows against eternal mystery. 
Sterling wrote over 100-sonnets, each one o This is the way in which we see Emily 
such brilliancy that it would alone have ensured Jane Bronté in Romer Wilson's biogra- 
the author an abiding place in English litera- phy of her. A very beautiful book.” 
ture. They were written in 1911 when he —New York Times. 
met Mary Craig, who later became Mrs. 
‘ Upton Sinclair, and who has now given “This is a book that you must 
permission for their publication.” either accept or reject; there is 
—San Francisco Examiner. no compromise. Miss Wilson’s 
“Something wonderful in its portrait of a greatly mis- 
beauty and noble in its understood genius is 
humanity which will en- - marvelously convine- 
dure in American ing.” —T he Nation. 
story and art.” | 
—WVm. Ellery With ten unusual . 
Leonard illustrations 
$2.00 $4.00 
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This is a true story of slaving on the Guinea Coast, of slave smuggling in the Caribbean, and of on th 
piracy, mutinies, and sea fights in the Middle Passage. It deals with a time when the slave trade a 
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The Weck 
OVERNOR SMITH’S nomination had so 


long been foreseen as inevitable that when it 
came it was accepted as a matter of course. Yet it 
deserves to rank as a major miracle of American 
politics. Only four years ago, the representatives 
of the Solid South were so violently opposed to him 
that they were prepared to split the party if neces- 
sary, and to accept an overwhelming defeat at the 
polls, rather than accept this wet, urban, Catholic, 
Tammanyite and immigrant’s son as the nominee. 
What has happened in the past four years to bring 
about the change which caused him to be nominated 
on the first ballot at Houston? One thing was the 
fading away of the South’s chief candidate in 1924, 
William G. McAdoo. Another was the continued 
emergence of Governor Smith upon the national 
stage; he steadily became better known, and his pres- 
idential candidacy grew to seem less and less unrea- 
sonable. The political ideals of the Southern De- 
mocracy were identified to a large degree with the 
program of the Ku Klux Klan, and the shocking 
revelations regarding the latter since 1924 have in 
some measure, and perhaps unfairly, put those 
ideals into eclipse. Most important of all in chang- 


ing the attitude of the party has been plain political 
expediency. The Democrats believed that they had 
a chance to win with Smith, and none at all with 
anyone else. It is as well to remember, however, 
that the conflicts within the party still exist even 
though they have been more or less successfully con- 
cealed at the moment. Half the Democrats are 
pretending to like a set of ideas they abhor, and 
the other half, in order to make this act a little 
easier, have agreed to pretend temporarily that 
their allegiance to these ideas is less enthusiastic 
than it really is. 


(GOVERNOR SMITH has received warm praise 
in some quarters for his courage in sending a tele- 
gram to the Houston convention in which, while he 
agreed that the law should be enforced as long as it 
remains on the statute books, he reiterated his op- 
position to prohibition. When anyone in political 
life speaks out frankly on any controversial issue, it 
is something of an event; yet in this case it is hard 
to see how Governor Smith could have done any- 
thing else. Every voter in the United States who 
ever reads a newspaper knows that the Governor 
is an irreconcilable antagonist of prohibition; he re- 
peated his declaration of faith on the eve of the 
convention. If he had kept silent, it could not pos- 
sibly have been interpreted as indicating any change 
of heart, and must therefore have been read as a 
mere cowardly equivocation. Governor Smith is 
not that sort of man; and even if he were, the least 
modicum of common sense would tell him that such 
an attitude at the very outset of his campaign would 
be fatal. He must run as a wet or not at all; and 
the dry Democrats who vote for him will have to 
do so on the ground that the President cannot 
change the law, and cannot even alter very materi- 
ally the conditions of enforcement. 


‘THE Democrats were a little happier than the 
Republicans in their vice-presidential selection, 
though there is not much to choose between Senator 
Robinson and his dear friend Senator Curtis. The 
naming of the Senator from Arkansas was clearly a 
sop thrown to the old South, forced to swallow such 
a bitter pill as Al Smith. It was not a necessary 
choice, and taking one of the Western progressive 
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Democrats probably would have been better poli- 
tics, but it was tactful. On the right side of the 
ledger for Senator Robinson are his stand against 
religious intolerance, expressed in his rebuke to Sen- 
ator Heflin, his liberal policy in foreign affairs, his 
support of the Child Labor amendment, his vigor- 
ous assistance to the investigation of the oil scan- 
dals, and his insistence that Secretary Denby should 
be dismissed from the Coolidge cabinet. On the 
wrong side is the fact that he helped the recent fight 
against the Walsh resolution for a Senate investiga- 
tion of the power trust, a struggle which to an un- 
usual degree indicated where the members of the 
Senate stood on the issue of public service vs. pri- 
vate profits. He also suffers from a violent temper, 
which led him into a fist fight at the Democratic 
convention of 1912, and some years later caused 
him to be expelled from a Washington country club 
for an assault upon a fellow member. What could 
be said of the Republican selection of Curtis can 
also be said of the choice of Robinson: they might 
have done worse; but they might also have done 
ever so much better. 


‘THE Mexican election was the purest technical- 
ity, as far as the presidency is concerned. General 
Obregon was the only candidate; his two chief 
rivals, Serrano and Gomez, had elected to make 
their contest on the battlefield instead of at the 
ballot box, and both were captured and executed 
when their military revolt failed. Obregon will now 
serve six years, but will not then be eligible for 
reélection unless the law is again changed. It for- 
merly permitted only one term of four years, and 
was altered not long ago, the tenure being extended 
two years and a total of two terms permitted to 
one man, provided they are not consecutive. When 
General Obregon takes office next December, he 
will continue the Calles policies; indeed, these have 
. the past been as much his as those of the incum- 
ent. 


MEXICAN skies are clearer at the moment than 
at any time in the past fifteen years, thanks in large 
part to the efforts of the present American Ambas- 
sador, Dwight W. Morrow. Some of the worst 
aspects of the oil dispute with the United States 
have been ended, with both sides making important 
concessions. It is not unreasonable to hope for a 
similar settlement of the controversies which have 
arisen under the land laws. While Mexico's gen- 
eral financial situation is still serious, it is improving 
and it may be possible to renew payments on the 
foreign debt within a few months. Chances are 
good that the dispute with the Catholic Church will 
be adjusted so that, while the deeper issues will 
probably remain unsettled, a modus vivendi will be 
reached permitting the priests to resume their nor- 
mal function. The Mexican revolution will need 
many more years to work itself out, and in the 
meantime it is inevitable that makeshifts must be 
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employed. - Civil liberties are still restricted, and 
resort is had to devices of dictatorship. There is a 
difference, however, between dictatorship on |e. 
half of the common man and such a rule as that of 
Machado in Cuba, which operates for the ben iit 
of foreign capitalists. General Obregon may be 
trusted, we think, to keep in sight the purposes of 
the revolution, and to move toward them. 


THOUGH the automobile industry is prosperous, 
its prosperity does not extend to the point of pro- 
ducing an ever-expanding total of cars, as it cus- 
tomarily has up to a year or two ago. As we have 
predicted, the domestic market is approaching te1n- 
porary saturation, and the principal demand is now 
for replacements. This intensifies competition, lea:\ 
to price reductions, and causes difficulties for the 
less successful competitor. These difficulties, in 
turn, are likely to produce mergers and increasing 
concentration of the industry. Our predictions in 
this regard are now receiving confirmation. ‘| /:c 
successful Chrysler firm is on the point of swallow- 
ing the Dodge organization, which has had iii- 
culties in selling enough cars to make a substant.al 
profit at the prices charged, ever since its reorg.n- 
ization by the bankers. And now Studebaker !:1s 
made a bid for Pierce Arrow, which, attempting to 
enlarge its sales by means of price cuts, has not 
been successful enough in doing so to avoid a ce- 
ficit. Unquestionably this industry, as so many 
others have done, is passing over the road of cor- 
petition to an era of more concentration, price cvn- 
trol and stabilization. 


AFTER twenty years, Alabama has put an end to 
a barbarous practice for which there was never any 
excuse: the leasing out of convicts. The state wis 
in the habit of renting its prisoners to private ‘n- 
dividuals, who often treated them with abomina!)!ec 
cruelty, and nearly always overworked and ha'i- 
starved them in order to get as large a profit fron 
the transaction as possible. The abolition of thc 
system came largely as a result of newspaper (\\s- 
closures brought about by two particular cases, one 
in Alabama and one under similar conditions in 
Florida. In the-first, a prisoner was terribly beaten 
and then deliberately thrown into a vat of boiling 
water, in which he died; in the other, a youth from 
North Dakota, given ninety days on a charge of 
vagrancy, was beaten to death. The Pulitzer pape's 
in New York and St. Louis played a notable part in 
exposing the peonage of these Southern prisonc's, 
and deserve credit for helping to bring about tle 
present result. 


THE Board of Directors of the National Educa- 
tional Association has adopted a resolution denounc- 
ing the efforts of public utility corporations to spread 
their propaganda in the schools, an effort in which, 
as the Federal Trade Commission’s investigation 
has revealed, they have spent hundreds of thousands 
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»f dollars in recent years, in addition to the millions 
ysed to influence the press and public opinion gen- 
rally. The resolution “condemns the policy and 
forts of agencies to put propaganda into the 
chodls.” It is based on a — made by the Sec- 
etary of the organization, Mr. J. W. Crabtree, 
‘ho had obtained from educators information as to 
sctivities in numerous communities. He refers to 
he attempt to spread propaganda in the schools as 
n “insult to the intelligence of school authorities.” 
¢ points out that in some cities the public utility 
ompanies are so strong that school principals and 
eachers do not dare raise their voices to protest 
what is going on, and he argues that there is all 
he more reason, therefore, for the N. E. A. to 
peak out. More important even than this resolu- 
ion is the action of the Board of Directors in ap- 
pointing a special committee to study the question 
pf propaganda in general. This committee will re- 
port as to the principles which should be invoked re- 
varding any material which comes to the school 
from one of the parties to a controversy, and will 
xamine the situation of the individual teacher 
whose freedom of speech is curtailed because of 
pressure from the power trust and its friends. 


IN THEIR new agreement with the New York 
lothing manufacturers, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Vorkers of America have much improved the pros- 
pects of this market for recovering from the disor- 
anization which has hampered its growth and en- 
dangered the livelihood of the employees. By con- 
eding piece-work to the “inside shops’”—the larger 
establishments which do all their own manufactur- 
ng—the union enables them to know their costs 
yore accurately and increase their efficiency, thus 
ompeting to better advantage with the combination 
pf jobber and small contractor, which is difficult for 
he union to control. Piece-work has long been a 
béte noir of the New York workers, because they 
emembered its exactions as practised before the 
lays of a strong union; but it is quite a different mat- 
er when the piece rates become a subject of bar- 
paining with a union able to enforce its decisions, as 
as been proved in Rochester and Chicago. Accom- 
panying this concession is the establishment of an 
Jnemployment Insurance Fund to cover 40,000 
vorkers in the New York market, along the same 
lines as the fund which for five years has operated 
successfully in Chicago. 






















MR. FRED MARVIN of the Key Men of Amer- 
ica is one of the most active of the country’s pro- 
fessional patriots. In his “Daily Data Sheets” 
which he sells to large numbers of terrified Tories 
who see America on the brink of Bolshevism, he 
attacks nearly every well known liberal writer or 
ecturer in the country as a tool of Moscow—al- 
hough sometimes he puts in a qualifying phrase to 
e effect that this particular tool is an unwitting 
one. Among those to whom he did not pay the 
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doubtful compliment of calling them stupid rather 
than malevolent is Mme. Rosika Schwimmer, the 
Hungarian pacifist who is best remembered for her 
connection with the Ford peace ship. Mr. Marvin 
said that Mme. Schwimmer, when she talked in 
public on peace, was spreading Communist propa- 
ganda; and that her interest in the Ford junket was 
not based on a desire to end war, but to feather 
her own nest. Thereupon Mme. Schwimmer sued 
Mr. Marvin; and a New York jury has just award- 
ed her $17,000 damages from him and an equal 
sum from the New York Commercial, a daily news- 
paper, now defunct, in whose columns he formerly 
published his attacks. It is said that libel suits 
against Mr. Marvin on behalf of other individuals 
are pending, and we do not see how he can legiti- 
mately complain of that. If his charges have been 
true, he should have no difficulty in proving them 
in court. If they have been false, as they seem to 
have been in the case of Mme. Schwimmer, he 
should welcome an opportunity to have that fact 
proved to him, and to mend his ways. 


PROFESSOR GUSTAV CASSEL, the Swedish 
economist who is recognized internationally as an 
authority on foreign exchange, has just pointed out 
in an address at the University of Chicago the fact 
to which attention has frequently been called in the 
New Republic, that no test of Germany’s ability to 
transfer reparation payments has yet been made 
under the Dawes Plan, because we have continuously 
lent to German borrowers more than Germany is 
required to pay. But Germany’s sound require- 
ments for foreign capital must come to an end some 
time, and then Germany could pay only by a surplus 
of exports. But here we should be found occupy- 
ing an inconsistent position. While insisting on pay- 
ment of reparations and war debts, we bar out as 
many imports as we can by protective tariffs. Most 
of the Allies also adhere to this policy. We must, 
says Professor Cassel, either modify our protective 
policy or “direct all endeavors toward a far-reach- 
ing cancellation of war obligations.” There is one 
footnote to be added to this obviously sound judg- 
ment. By “triangular trade” we might allow Ger- 
many and the Allies to export a surplus of manu- 
factures to the countries which supply us with raw 
materials, and accept our payment in these mate- 
rials, which pay no duty. But that would mean re- 
linquishing to European business by just that amount 
our exports to the raw-material producing countries. 
Whether the injury to the industries in question 
would be great enough to cause a necessity for re- 
considering the debt question is a problem which 
we must face. 


IN A recent issue of the New Republic, a plan was 
described by which paintings and statuary are rented 
for brief periods of time—usually a month—very 
much as books are withdrawn from circulating 
libraries. Such a scheme enables young artists, who 
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have not reached the stage where their work sells 
readily, to receive some revenue from it. Persons 
who cannot afford to buy works of art are permit- 
ted to enjoy them in their homes, if only temporar- 
ily. The plan increases sales, because some works 
are rented out to persons who find that this com- 
panionate marriage ripens into desire for a perma- 
nent alliance. It makes the merits of some one 
statue or painting a matter of acute discussion in 
many homes twelve times a year, whereas a single 
picture, no matter how good, once it has been bought 
and hung, is all too likely presently to fade into the 
wall. This scheme has az some time been in active 
and successful operation in Liverpool and Chicago; 
and we are glad to be able to add Philadelphia to 
this list. The Art Alliance of that city has a “Cir- 
culating Picture Club” with a large membership. 
Not only do many individuals belong, but forty-five 
schools and settlement houses use its facilities. 
When the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company re- 
cently wanted prizes to award in a poster competi- 
tion for “Safety Week,” it chose thirty-five member- 
ships, each of which was given to some public or 
parochial school. We hope this sensible movement 
will grow, and look forward to the time when New 
York, supposedly the art center of the western 
world, gets around to joining it. 


IN an age when people of wealth are searching 
hard for respectable new causes to which to give 
their money, Mr. Charles F. Brush of Cleveland 
has established a foundation so sensible that we 
marvel no one thought of it sooner. He has put 
aside $500,000 to be devoted to no less a problem 
than restriction of population. Mr. Brush evi- 
dently believes in birth control. He is also en- 
amored of the somewhat more dubious “science” 
of eugenics, and is an advocate of sterilization of 
the “mentally and physically unfit.” In a statement 
issued with the announcement of the new founda- 
tion, he says that “the threat of overcrowding the 
earth is rapidly increasing; science now preserves 
the unfit; science should also improve the quality 
and reasonably limit the numbers of those born into 
the world; we are drifting rapidly toward the con- 
dition of China and India, where the people 
struggle, not for clothes, not for an education, but 
for something to eat.” 


THE same week which saw the announcement of 
the Brush Foundation witnessed the publication of 
vital statistics for 1927 by the U. S. Census Bureau. 
In these figures, the trends of the past few years 
are continued. The infant death rate has been still 
further reduced; whereas, ten years ago, a death 
rate of 100 per 1,000 live births per annum was not 
uncommon in the thirty-three states which comprise 
the registration area, the average for 1927 was 
only 64.3. This is an amazingly good record; even 
New Zealand, which leads the world in this respect, 
did not pass this figure until just before the Great 
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War, and the American problem is greatly con, t bs: 
plicated by the presence of the Negro anc th os 
Mexican and other immigrants. Oregon, for @, se 
ample, with a large native white population, |i; , a 
death rate of only 47.5, which is not far behind th sae 


New Zealand record, while Arizona, with a huge 
recent Mexican influx, has a rate of 125.8. Thy able | 
death rate for the population as a whole continug 


; , do! 
to decline, though at a slow pace which sugyess eae 
that it may soon become stationary; it was 11.4 jy - ds 


1927. The birth rate has also declined, from 204 in} 
in 1926 to 20.4. This net increase of nine pe be br 
annum per thousand is still one of the largest in thy 


western world, and is likely to diminish, as it ifm 
doing in almost every European country. hay 
oppo 


IT HAS become a truism to say that only the ven 
rich and the very poor can afford good medic MO 


service. The rich can pay high fees; the poor gay, p 
their medical attention in free clinics, where it 4 ershiy 
sometimes’ good and sometimes bad, is quite oftelhy ow | 


perfunctory, and almost invariably given amid f+ he 
prison-like surroundings and accompanied by MiM)eade 
minimum of human sympathy. For the great maf hore 
jority of the population which is neither rich no 
poor, a serious illness or a major operation is usual} 
a financial calamity; and even the routine advice ani 
assistance which every family is likely to need paper 











least once or twice a year must be obtained ai end. 
higher prices than most people feel they can afford, 9 | 
though in most cases there is no reason to belicvtiiil matic 
that the physician is profiteering. We are clad tito no 
report that this whole question is about to be stu iclM Fran} 
by a formidable committee of experts, under thlof ab 


chairmanship of President Ray Lyman Wilbur off New 
Stanford University, himself a physician. Ththe R 
groups represented are physicians in private prac occasi 
tice, public health authorities, institutions an: on™ comp! 
ganizations, economists and the public. The com opinic 
mittee will work for the next four years, with {und mere! 
provided by the Carnegie Corporation, the Miifexpre: 
bank Memorial Fund, the Russell Sage Foundation 
and the Twentieth Century Fund. In four ycas 
















‘ f 
it ought to be able to find out all there is to know, 
particularly if it studies the practice of the Wester * 
European countries, in nearly all of which publi al 
attention has been given to this question and goof be 
medical service is available to everyone, whether iit pe 
can easily afford it, can partially afford it, or cant de 
afford it at all. se 
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THE announcement that a country-wide chain af . 
department stores is to be formed signalizcs ‘ht : 
combination of the two forms of retailing that havt bs 


made the heaviest inroads on the business of tht 
small, independent retailer. There are already 
existence chains of so-called “department stores 
which are largely limited to articles of low price and 
are an outgrowth of the five-and-ten-cent store. 4 
few department stores of the ordinary type !avt 
also been combined under common ownership. > 
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no large merger of the kind has hitherto occurred. 
It is a logical development, since the economies of 
centralized management and large-scale purchasing 
ought to be applied to the sort of consumer service 
which a modern department store offers. Under 
good management, an enterprise of this kind ought 
to be able to deflate national advertising to reason- 
able proportions and develop a more scientific meth- 
od of purchasing for the consumer. It could, with 
great effect, carry out the technique of specification 
and test advocated by Messrs. Chase and Schlink 
in “Your Money’s Worth,” and if the public could 
be brought to place sufficient confidence in its advice, 
it might win a well deserved success by offering im- 
mensely superior price and quality. We hope that 
the new combination will take advantage of this 
opportunity. 


MORE than one student of modern journalism 
has pointed out the dangers inherent in “chain own- 
ership” of newspapers. Any millionaire, no matter 
how his money may have been acquired, or how un- 
fit he may be, as an individual, to play the role of 
leader, may buy one newspaper after another and 
thereby become an influence in the lives of millions 
of people, in cities where he does not reside, cities 
of whose particular problems he knows little and 
cares less. In few cases do the editors of these 
papers have any real right to exercise their inde- 
pendent judgment in important issues; if the owner 
is a Republican, the papers are Republican, auto- 
matically and as a matter of course. We are glad 
to note, however, an exception to this rule. Mr. 
Frank E. Gannett, of Rochester, N. Y., is the owner 
of about a dozen newspapers in New York and the 
New England states. When he recently purchased 
the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, he took the 
occasion to announce that the editor would have 
complete control, and that if any difference of 
opinion arose between them, Mr. Gannett would 
merely write a letter to the editor, for publication, 
expressing his dissent. 


Under this new arrangement [he said] the editor 
of the Democrat and Chronicle will be able to ex- 
press himself without dictation from me. He will 
not have to obey orders. So long as he is intellectu- 
ally honest, sincere, fair, tolerant and clean, there will 
be no interference from me. ... . In his broad general 
policies he will have the utmost freedom—the free- 
dom that every newspaper worker values most and has 
set as his ideal. . . . There is nothing dearer to all of 
us than freedom of speech and freedom of the press. 
Unless we can have full discussion of issues, and all 
the light possible on every subject, with all the facts 
that can be obtained, we cannot preserve this republic 
and our democracy cannct function. 


his arrangement, to be sure, is not a perfect one. 
Mr. Gannett will presumably be the judge of the 


editor’s intellectual honesty, sincerity, fairness, tol- 
trance and cleanliness, and knowledge of that fact 


might easily sway an ordinary journalist, even 
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though unconsciously, toward agreement with the 
owner. But we submit that, as compared with the 
typical situation in regard to chain-newspapers, it is 
a landmark. Mr. Gannett is to be congratulated on 
his experiment, and we shall watch the results. 


Behold: The Bridegroom 


HE nomination of Alfred Smith by the Demo- 

crats, like the nomination of Herbert Hoover 
by the Republicans, is a signal of the coming trans- 
formation of American politics at the hands of dif- 
ferent social and economic forces. For the first 
time a representative of the unpedigreed, foreign- 
born, city-bred, many-tongued recent arrivals on the 
American scene has knocked on the door and 
aspired seriously to the presiding seat in the 
national Council Chamber. The champion of these 
newer synthetic Americans has abundantly earned 
the right to dispute the political leadership of the 
country with the older stock of the smaller towns 
and the better element of the large cities. Child 
though he be of Tammany Hall, of ward politics 
and of government by district leaders for the bene- 
fit of socially impoverished voters, Al Smith has 
broken through the barriers which were erected by 
his foreign origin and associations. He has won his 
leadership by a kind of sympathetic integrity of pur- 
pose and of political character. He has fought for 
the best program of government which the scope of 
state politics permitted and he has recruited support 
for state political reorganization not only from his 
Republican foes but, what is more remarkable, 
from his own Tammany comrades. No American 
politician could apparently have been more com- 
pletely pocketed by his origin and his early career 
than Al Smith. No other American political leader 
has succeeded so completely in breaking out of the 
bondage of his past. He has exorcised the curse 
of an apparently fatal label; he has won the con- 
fidence of many of his fellow citizens who would 
ordinarily not have entertained the idea of voting 
for a Tammany politician in a brown derby. 

Like Hoover also, not only his own positive 
qualities, but the weakness of his party opponents 
has contributed essentially to his success. Never 
throughout its long history, not even during the 
lean years which followed upon the Civil War, has 
the Democratic party shown less gumption than 
during the last four years. In Congress and in 
national politics generally it degenerated to the 
level of a helpless and barefaced accomplice of Re- 
publican rule for the exclusive benefit of business. 
It is Republican progressives, not Democrats, who 
have waged the only really effective warfare on 
Mellonism. The Democrats have helped to expose 
Republican corruption, but not to provide a fighting 
alternative for Republican policy. Notwithstand- 
ing the notorious vulnerability of the Republican 
official behavior and the class bias of their phil- 
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osophy and program, the’ Democrats would have 
been unable, in the absence of Al Smith, to trans- 
form a bad record into political capital. Their 
only other possible candidate was Senator Jim 
Reed, and he was no more than an animated acidul- 
ous ghost of the body of old-fashioned Democracy. 
As compared with any competitor except Al Smith, 
he had certain advantages as a candidate. He 
would have lost, but he would have gone down with 
his flag flying and with his horn tooting, whereas 
any other Democrat would have contested defeat 
feebly and ignobly. Al Smith alone saved the 
Democrats either from getting their fun from being 
beaten or from being beaten without getting either 
satisfaction or credit. Apart from him it might 
just as well have gone into the hands of a receiver 
by repeating the nomination of John W. Davis. 
He, as the representative of the recently domes- 
ticated Americans, has breathed hope and perhaps 
life into a party and into the great class of less 
successful Americans, both of which seemed to have 
suffered of late from political dry rot. 

It is natural for the Democratic party to seek 
salvation by inviting a kind of leadership which 
amounts in fact to the dictatorship of a single ag- 
gressive man. During its recurring intervals of 
moral vitality and electiOneering prosperity it has 
consistently practised the tactics of confiding its 
management to some Big Chief, and of waiting 
until he played the tune before beginning to dance. 
The several partisan opponents of the Democracy, 
the Federalists, the Whigs and the Republicans, did 
not imitate the Democrats in this respect. They 
have habitually developed a group of competing 
and opinionated leaders all of whom proposed to 
have their say about party policy; and if one ag- 
gressive personality tried to assume the office of 
Big Chief and dominate the party, as Theodore 
Roosevelt did, he was more likely to tear it apart 
than to pull it together. But the Democrats have 
steered clear of fatal dissensions only by being 
thoroughly bossed. They submitted practically 
without protest first to Jefferson and then to Jack- 
son. Subsequently the party’s slave-holding wing 
assumed the character of an oligarchy, and after the 
passing of Jackson it refused to follow the northern 
democracy and accept the leadership of Douglas. 
Its irreconcilable attitude before and during the 
Civil War put the Democracy out of business for a 
generation, and when it finally came back, it was 
under the doubtful leadership of Grover Cleveland, 
for which it subsequently substituted the more 
doubtful leadership of William J. Bryan. It did 
not regain effective power until it allowed Woodrow 
Wilson, a dictator born and bred, to drive it in 
harness. The Democracy, now more than ever, 
is a sentimental and accommodating lady. She 
languishes without a bridegroom, but she does not 
mope. She knows when the bridegroom comes and 
she yields to his will gladly and utterly. Bei.old 

the bei idegroom in Alfred Emanuel Smith! 
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The bride, however, is an elderly as well a, 
difident and accommodating lady, and if the ma. 


which Woodrow Wilson prescribed was labeclej 
“The New Freedom,” but when the physician hin, 
self passed out, the patient suffered a severe re! apse 
The present doctors of the Democratic party ay 
now more enthusiastically than ever summonin¢g th 
new bridegroom to animate his bride by singing » 
her the songs of her youth. Al Smith himself hy 
tried but a few familiar ditties, and undoubted, shy 
likes it, but he will not succeed any better tha 
Woodrow Wilson in rejuvenating her by any suc 
literary revivalism. The lady needs new blood, ney 
passions and new motives rather than the repetition 
of old formulas and shibboleths. The virtue of .\ 
Smith consists chiefly in the fact that he may hav 
in him the power to communicate to the party us 
touched sources of life and emotion. 
It was natural for Woodrow Wilson, born as he 
was of Southern stock and brought up as he was ir 
traditional American surroundings, to seek to revive 
the Democracy by the eloquent reinterpretation of 
familiar ideas, but it would be unnatural and mear. 
ingless for Al Smith to follow the example. He ha 
received his education in the political and econvomit 
realities of his own time and people, not in Jc ‘er. 
soniarr rhetoric. He was born the member of 11 
upstart class which the older Americans. have 1» 
— with suspicion and which has not been «i: 
owed to interfere in national politics. This class o! 
newcomers has taken advantage of American ! 0c! 
self-government to exercise a great deal of politic: 
power in the municipalities and the states, but the 
much richer preserve of Washington was reservel 
for the representatives of the older traditions an 
the older families. It is Al Smith’s work and hi 
opportunity to find out whether, in spite of their ix 
experience in national politics, the people whom }i: 
represents do not embody a political impulse ani 
outlook which is democratic without being tradition 
ally ‘American and upon which he can build. For 4 
Hoover stands for the new business, Al Sm 
stands for the new strain in the American peop! 
His forbears and comrades have never benc'it 
from the pioneer traditions as did the older Amer 
cans, and they have always claimed from polit 
and good society an amount of sympathy and no 
ishment which the older Americanism denied (0 
them. 
Tammany had many failings and even vices, but it 
had one conspicuous and salutary virtue. It alway’ 
took good care of its own people, who for the most 
part belonged to the class of the under dog. They 
were in danger of being ploughed under by the ec 
nomic and social mechanism of American life, and 
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they needed a helping hand. Tammany and the 


eC man ; ys 
olitical analogues of Tammany in other large cities 

7 ted out a hand and lifted them up when Fifth 

busied Avenue, the Back Bay, the Republican and the 


Democratic parties, the pioneer tradition and the 
small-town self-help psychology would all have al- 
lowed them to be submerged. Tammany Hall and 
its practices cannot be moved to the capitol and the 
White House, but the kind of solicitude which Tam- 
many has exhibited for its own less fortunate people 
can be translated into a national economic and social 
policy. If it is so translated, without at the same 
time involving it in senseless antagonism to business 
in its efficient forms, the party and the leader who 
could work out the translation might earn the same 
kind of loyalty from its beneficiaries and arouse in 
them the same lively political consciousness that 
Tammany has earned from and aroused in its mem- 
bers. This urban democracy which has suffered so 
much from the neglect, the misunderstanding and 
even the contempt of its more deeply rooted and 
prosperous fellow countrymen stocks, furnishes a 
rich viegin soil for a national leader who has sprung 
from it and who knows, as Al Smith does, how to 
cultivate it. A brave and intelligent effort to culti- 
vate it on Al Smith’s part will do more to restore 
the vitality of the Democratic party than all the rat- 
tling in the world of the dry bones of Jeffersonian 
states’ rights and anti-bureaucracy. 

But, of course, he cannot recreate the Democratic 
party solely out of an urban democracy of foreign- 
bred or born who have not been understandingly or 
sympathetically treated by the older Americans and 
Americanism. He must supplement the limitations 
of his own following by seeking partners in other 
parts of the country; and the allies upon whom he 
is now depending: viz., the anti-Negro oligarchy of 
the South, will not follow very far on his prophetic 
journey. He cannot, of course, dispense with them 
during the present campaign, but the Republicans 
have presented him with a tempting opportunity of 
supplementing his active urban democratic follow- 
ing with a possible agrarian democratic assistant. 
The organized agrarians of the West are convinced 
that the Republican party is either indifferent to the 
interests and needs of the commodity farmer or else 
is incapable of taking care of him. In spite of their 
lack of contact with the city-bred Americans whom 
Al Smith represents, they may give the Smith 
democracy a chance and see whether it can produce 
a national agricultural policy. They have nothing 
to gain from the Republicans, and they are suffering 
from the effects of an even more costly discrimina- 
tion against them by the dominant economic and so- 
cial organization. Why should they not combine 
with the urban democracy of Al Smith to support a 
joint economic policy which instead of being planned 
chiefly for the benefit of the industrial producer, will 
not be afraid to use the legislative and administra- 
tive powers of the government more in the interest 
of the farmer and the wage-earner? 
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The Democratic Platform 


B pes as the easiest strategy for the Republican 
platform-makers was to emphasize the reputa- 
tion of the party in the past, so that of the Demo- 
crats was to attack that record, offering themselves 
as alternatives without attempting to prove their ' 
qualifications by stating what more desirable policies 
they intended to substitute. Easy as this strategy 
was, it is ineffective in the present situation. The 
more intelligent leaders of the party recognized 
that, in Al Smith’s homely phraseology, good sales- 
manship consists, not in knocking your competitor, 
but in showing your goods. This is particularly true 
of a minority party seeking converts—more so than 
of a party whose only task is to hold a majority 
together. The Democratic platform bears some of 
the marks of the struggle of this idea with the 
vagueness which is ordinarily the escape of com- 
promise. Some—but not enough; as a well knit and 
consistent exposition of policy the Democratic plat- 
form falls as far short as the Republican one. 
True, the echo of Tilden’s cry of “Turn the ras- 
cals out,” and the denunciation of the Harding 
scandals, are perfectly legitimate material for a 
political opposition. The facts that under Coolidge 
the grosser of the misdeeds were not repeated, and 
that Hoover as well is a man of unimpeachable per- 
sonal integrity, do not excuse the Republicans for 
remaining so long acquiescent in the concealment of 
guilt. And it is surely a handicap to Hoover that 
the tide in favor of his nomination was turned by 
one of the most corrupt local leaders of the day, 
who, in spite of his rejection as a member by the 
Senate, is still accepted in the councils of the Repub- 
lican party. But for two reasons the sterile cry of 
indignation voiced in the Democratic platform is 
not adequate. The first is that the local Demo- 
cratic machines are scarcely more reputable than the 
Republican; Smith can ill afford to expose his most 
vulnerable spot—his Tammany origin. More im- 
portant still is this: that the Republican scandals, 
regarded as misdeeds of individuals, are matters of 
the past which most voters would be glad to for- 
get. Their only lasting significance is the indication 
which they constitute of the sort of thing which is 
likely to happen under a party which consciously 
subordinates government to the material prosperity 
of the few. Only if the Democrats have a program 
and a character which can change the aims and out- 
look of the government, can they offer us genuine 
relief from the disease which broke out in virulent 
form under Harding, and which now is endemic. 
The taxation record of the party, referred to in 
the platform, constitutes one of the weakest claims 
of the Democrats to be considered as a reliable 
agency for using the government for beneficial social 
purposes, rather than as a mere adjustment of big 
business. It is true that a non-partisan combination 
in Congress, in which many Democrats played a 
part, revised the Mellon plan of tax reduction so 
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as to distribute more benefits to the small taxpayer. 
But, on the whole, the Democrats have merely tried 
to outdo the Republicans in distributing tax favors 
to ev e. Their plea for less rapid reduction of 
the national debt, and their insistence on the preven- 
tion of a surplus by further tax reductions would, 
if carried out, merely add to the unproductive bur- 
dens on the Treasury in the long run, and render 
impossible the use of taxation for the accumulation 
of funds to be employed for desirable social ends. 

The tariff plank attempts to face both ways by 
implying, on the one hand, that revision will be 
undertaken to prevent monopoly from retaining ad- 
vantages, and, on the other hand, that it will be used 
to confer equal benefits on all, including manufac- 
turing industry. The simple economic fact is that 
a protective tariff which benefited all equally would 
benefit nobody, and would probably reduce all-round 
national efficiency somewhat. 

The agricultural plank is much more satisfactory 
than the Republican, in that it recognizes the exist- 
ence of crop surpluses as the center of the farm 
problem, and promises aid in their orderly market- 
ing. But such aid can be successful only as an emer- 
gency measure; the main necessity is to restrict pro- 
duction so that unprofitable_surpluses will not arise. 
Yet the plank specifically condemns restriction of 
production, and is as unsatisfactory on this point as 
the McNary-Haugen Bill itself. 

In the matter of foreign policy, the Democrats 
present us with a number of pious resolutions, in- 
cluding non-interference in the internal affairs of 
other countries and further reduction of naval arma- 
ments. But the first is accompanied both by a de- 
claration for protection of American lives and prop- 
erty abroad, and by a reaffirmation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Protection of lives and property abroad 
under the Monroe Doctrine as at present inter 
preted is bound to lead to interference in the inter 
nal affairs of weak and disordered nations. There 
is no hint of the only way out—international rather 
than national action for foreign policing and for 
the support of political independence on the Amer- 
ican continent. Likewise, in the problem of naval 
disarmament, the platform attributes failure merely 
to inept diplomacy, but does not visualize the basic 
complication of the unresolved conflict between Bri- 
tain and the United States over neutral rights at sea, 

The water-power plank promises retention of 
“sovereign title and control” over federal and state 
water-powers, to the end that a reasonable rate 
and equitable distribution of power may be achieved, 
This is susceptible of an interpretation which would 
mean government development of great water- 
power sites like Muscle Shoals, Boulder Dam, and 
the St. Lawrence, plus adequate federal regulation 
of interstate power corporations. But it may also 
be interpreted to favor leases under the present 
regulatory authorities, advocated by the power im 
terests themselves. There is no mention of Muscle 
Shoals or the activities of the power lobby. 
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The labor section ought to be satisfactory to tlic 


unions in promising relief from the abuse of injunc- 
tions and in other matters. But the plank on unem. 
ployment omits the first essential of a remedy—a 
national system of employment exchanges and an 
approach toward unemployment insurance. It docs 
advocate the use of public works to furnish employ. 
ment in periods of depression—a non-controversia| 
issue likely to be favored also by Mr. Hoover. 

In dealing with the disorganization of coal, the 
Democratic platform is essentially a duplicate of t!ic 
Republican. It promises “constructive legislation,’ 
fair alike to capital, labor and the public. This is « 
blank check, which the party may later fill out with 
anything or nothing. 

As is obvious to the whole world, the prohibition 
plank is a virtual duplicate of the Republican in at. 
tempting to please the wets and drys at the same 
time by promising enforcement without intimating 
what enforcement would involve, and saying noth. 
ing more. Only Al Smith’s prompt declaration of 
his own position in favor of moderation prevents 
this issue from being as watery and indecisive as 
those presented by other parts of the platform. 

If the denunciatory sections of the platform had 
been omitted, and the customary genuflections to 
Jefferson and states’ rights were cut out, anyone 
who did not know might easily mistake this for a 
document the Hoover forces had drafted for the 
Republicans. It is merely another piece of evidence 
that the Democrats, like the Republicans, divided 
among themselves on almost every important issue, 
are forced in action to compromise on recommen«a- 
tions that are as nearly meaningless as possible. 

In this case, as with the product of Kansas City, 
any meaning which the campaign is to have must be 
given it by the candidate. And Governor Smith, 
like Mr. Hoover, has so far, except on the prohibi- 
tion issue, said nothing about national problems and 
has based his appeal merely on personality, record 
and organization. We have just four months in 
which to learn whether there is any considerab!c 
gain to be derived from entrusting power to one 
party rather than to the other. 
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The Ominous 


VEN yet (at the end of May) many aspects 
of the clash between Japanese and Chinese 


Nationalist troops at Tsinan remain obscure. 
Perhaps the full story never will be told, particu- 
larly the story of how the trouble first started. One 
especially significant feature of the situation created 
by these Tsinan incidents has become clear, how- 
ever—a feature which is worth careful pondering 
by those who would keep informed on the develop- 
ment of Chinese thought and feeling and the pos- 
sible consequences of this development on future 
relations between China and the other powers. 

This feature is the practically complete absence 
of anti-Japanese violence in China. That the Chi- 
nese should resent bitterly what the Japanese mili- 
tary did was inevitable. Even those closely in touch 
with the movements of Chinese thought, however, 
have been surprised by the degree to which that re- 
sentment has been kept under control. 

Mass meetings have been held in a number of 
the cities, especially in the south and along the 
Yangtze. Vigorous condemnation of the Japanese 
has been voiced in the press, in public speeches and 
in private conversation. An anti-Japanese boycott 
of considerable proportions has been started. Of 
actual anti-Japanese violence, directed against either 
Japanese individuals or Japanese property, how- 
ever, there has been practically none. So far, the 
only case of actual attempted violence against Jap- 
anese in China—even in Tsinan itself, after the 
trouble subsided—occurred at Shanghai, when a 
few of what seemed to be coolies took a pot shot 
or two at some Japanese soldiers. 

Feverish defense preparations by the Japanese 
authorities have shown that they expected much 
more than this. Additional troops or warships 
have been rushed to various centers where there 
were larger Japanese communities. In Canton, all 
the Japanese were ordered to evacuate to the for- 
eign concession on the small island of Shameen or 
to the Japanese warships in the river. In Hankow 
further guards for the Japanese concession were 
landed from the warships. In Tientsin Japanese 
residing outside the Japanese concession were 
ordered to prepare for immediate removal to that 
area in case of necessity. In Peking trenches were 
dug and barbed-wire entanglements erected along 
that part of the glacis surrounding the legation quar- 
ter which is assigned for defense by the Japanese— 
and the polo field on part of the glacis was put 
into condition for use as an aeroplane landing field. 
Even in Mukden, where Japan is more strongly 
entrenched than anywhere else in China, special 
precautions against Chinese mob attack were taken. 
And from all these centers the Japanese, especially 
the women and children, have been moving away 
to Dairen or Japan. 
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Pause in China 


In brief, the Japanese, both the authorities and 
the ordinary people, expected Chinese mob attacks 
on Japanese to follow the actions of the Japanese 
military at Tsinan. But there have been no such 
attacks. Chinese crowds have stood by in silence, 
watching the Japanese moves. Now and then there 
has been a muttered imprecation. The air has been 
filled with a menacing sullenness. But that is all, 
outwardly. 

The Chinese crowds have kept the peace even 
under what seems extraordinarily ill-judged provo- 
cation. Certain happenings at Tsingtao and along 
the railway to Tsinan while the Japanese were 
sending troops to reénforce the guards at the latter 
city furnish an illustration in point. The story is 
told by several foreign witnesses. 

The Japanese soldiers were scheduled to leave 
Tsingtao late in the afternoon. Before the time 
set, Japanese civilians began gathering at the rail- 
way station to bid the troops goodbye. Japanese 
guards were thrown in a wide circle around the 
station. Outside those guards a Chinese crowd 
formed, steadily increasing in size. Inside the line 
of guards, Japanese civilians congregated to the 
number of nearly three thousand. 

Those civilians waved Japanese flags, sang Jap- 
anese war songs, shouted Banzai vociferously— 
generally gave an exhibition of exulting in Japanese 
military strength as exemplified by these troops. 
The Japanese guards paced along the line of the 
ring they had marked out, with, according to west- 
ern eye-witnesses, an air of marked and somewhat 
grim truculence. 

It is scarcely conceivable that, under similar cir- 
cumstances, the affair would have passed off quietly 
in the United States or in any western country. 
Even in China it seems almost incredible—incred- 
ible that someone in all those Chinese crowds did 
not fire a shot or throw a stone; incredible that 
the Japanese military authorities should have per- 
mitted this flaunting of Japanese militarism in the 
face of a hostile populace. 

On this latter point the Japanese authorities re- 
mark that it is the custom for Japanese civilians 
to gather and show enthusiasm as Japanese troops 
go by. That is true. But it also is true that if 
word had gone out from the authorities that the 
Japanese civilians, in view of the already very tense 
situation, were to remain at home in this case, they 
would have done so. 

Were the Japanese military authorities deliber- 
ately trying to provoke Chinese violence as an 
excuse for landing more troops and occupying not 
only Shantung, but other parts of northern China? 
Or were they simply amazingly stupid? They cer- 
tainly were one or the other. 

But whichever they were, nothing happened, 
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either at this time or elsewhere in China following contact with Chinese leaders, when a number of 
the trouble at Tsinan. The Chinese at Tsingtao the more prominent educational and other figure; 
and along the railway probably were somewhat began to warn the students, who had taken the |ca4 
overawed by the display of Japanese force. That in public agitation in 1919 and the years which 
was not the case at Hankow, Canton, Changsha, followed, against the danger of thinking that any. 
Kiukiang and other cities where there are Japanese thing really constructive could be accomplished by 
communities. What kept the peace? mass meetings and flaming proclamations. As the 
There seems little doubt that a tidal wave of effects of the agitation for a “workers’ and peasant; 
anti-Japanese violence would have swept China, had __ revolution” began to show themselves in the com. 
such incidents as those at Tsinan occurred three plete paralysis of business along the Yangtze and 
or four years ago. The shooting at Shanghai on in widespread destruction of life and property, th: 
May 30, 1925—-extremely slight as it was incom- more solid elements in China turned with increas. 
parison—stirred up far more superficial disturb- ing emphasis against these ways of trying to solv: 
ance than have these Tsinan troubles. Moreover, China’s problems, and toward insistence on orderly 
even with very little in the way of specific incidents, and responsible if less spectacular changes, not only 
anti-foreign agitation with accompanying violence in China’s treaties, but also in her domestic condi. 
became quite acute along the Yangtze and further _ tions. 
south during the year and more which followed. The struggle between the radicals and the moder. 
The Nanking incident of March 24-26, 1927, ates showed itself most conspicuously in the Kuo. 
brought only a little even of agitation—though this mintang organization—and resulted in a split of 
was partly, at least, because the Chinese recognized that organization into two sharply marked sections, 
that the blame rested chiefly on the Chinese troops Many of the events along the Yangtze for a larg: 
and that the foreign warships had shown remark- part of 1927 (including the Nanking incident in 
able restraint. March and Chiang Kai-shek’s withdrawal from HR‘ , 
Why was there so much stir over the Shanghai active affairs in August) were the outgrowth of i" B 
affair in 1925, and so little over the Tsinan trouble that internal conflict. : , 
in 1928? Toward the end of the year, the moderates got Je" ‘ 
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It would be easy to say that the difference proves the beginnings of a new organization together at shop 

that all the talk of an awakening Chinese national- Nanking, and since then, in spite of differences ofa 

¢ ism is unjustified, and that after a period of hec- among themselves, they have succeeded in securing ‘ % 
tic outbursts stirred up by Communist agents and at least nominal recognition as the Nationalist. wn! 


others with special axes to grind, the Chinese have spokesmen from the military commanders in the at 
settled back into their traditional indifference to areas centering around Canton and Hankow, and my 
anything outside the immediate round of earning from Feng Yu-hsiang (in Honan and the north. 


a living. And it is true that actual experience with west) and Yen Hsi-shan (in Shansi province). wnt: 
the disastrous consequences of attempting to get. The growth of the influence of the moderates wie 


too much too suddenly had thrown much cold in the Kuomintang is particularly significant as one 

water on the agitation—especially among the peas- of the results of the growing realism in the thinking this 
ants and laborers, who found that hard work was_ of the more responsible Chinese leaders in all walks T 
just as much needed to get a living whether the of life. So much trouble for so many years has f 
landlord owned the land or they did, and that come from the attempts to remake China too sud: of | 
strikes for high pay killed business and so meant denly, that the realization is taking hold on the 


no pay at all in the end. But the facts cannot be minds of a great many that the process of reorgan- —th 
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development in China’s relations with the foreign 
owers for many decades (including even the 
events of 1900 connected with the Boxer uprising) 
aroused as widespread bitterness as that created by 
Japanese actions during the first three weeks or 
30 of May, 1928. (These three weeks cover the 
period of the despatch of Japanese troops to 
Shantung, the clashes in Tsinan itself, the despatch 
of further large bodies of troops to Shantung and 
other parts of China, and the presentation of the 
Japanese memorandum of May 18, which amounted 
to the declaration of a protectorate over Manchuria, 
at least to the extent of threatening military action 
to prevent disturbances of any kind there—includ- 
ing civil war.) 

This fact, that Chinese feeling is very widespread, 
needs to be borne in mind for an understanding 
of what is happening in this country—without 
reference to the quite different matter of whether 
and how far the feeling is justified. 

Judging from past experience, one would expect 
to find many of the students and some of the men 
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ares in their middle years in China, especially those with 
from fae ® fair amount of education, expressing themselves 
& of indignantly on the subject. This they are doing. 
But something new also is happening. Coolies 
$ got in the streets, ricksha boys, watercart men, petty 
“ry at fg SHopkeepers, food-stand keepers and others of the 
neal common people who ordinarily go about their 
sring affairs with only the smallest concern for anything 
alist gg OUt the immediate job of earning a living, are dis- 
the gp cussing the Tsinan situation, and Japan’s recent 
ail activities, to the accompaniment of harsh criticism 
orth ME Of Japan. Quite a number here in Peking, who 
have had long experience and contact with what 
“ates fg USually are called the “ignorant masses” have com- 
one fgg mented on the extraordinary degree to which the 
king fgg common people are concerning themselves with 
valks ge thus case. 
has These common people have discussed events be- 
sud. ME fore, but generally—as, for example, at the time 
the MAO! Feng Yu-hsiang’s coup d’état in October, 1924 
gan. —their talk has centered to a marked degree on 
the MEE the question of how the development of the mo- 
in fgg ment will affect their earning of a living. Now that 
aspect of the question is noticeably absent. Not 
ence [ae tie consequences for the daily job, but the aggres- 
the gg Son on China as a nation is being discussed, and 
are fag With marked heat. 
ail This is highly significant as indicating one of 
nk. fgg t2¢ important changes which has come in China of 
and (a te. Until comparatively recently the Chinese 
hat fae PCople wert about their affairs entirely ignorant of 
will (gg 22¢ indifferent to what was happening outside 
their own immediate and narrow circles. Probably 
ing a? majority of the people still are indifferent, es- 
ot pecially in the more remote country districts. But 
sh the development of the telegraph and the news- 
ub. fg Papers, and the enormous amount of propaganda 
i work of various kinds which has been carried on 


throughout the country, have done much to stimu- 


any 
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late general interest in national affairs and to give 
reality to the abstract conception of the nation as 
such. The people in the cities, to a far greater 
extent than ever before—and to an extent which 
some of the “authorities” on China who do not 
speak or read the language and who have contact 
with only a few western-trained Chinese are inclined 
to deny—watch what is happening and have their 
opinions, whether right or wrong. And, especially 
in the Yangtze provinces and southward, even the 
country people are by no means so uninterested 
as they were not long since. 

This marked awakening of what can only be 
described as a real national self-consciousness, in- 
choate and ill-defined as it unquestionably is as yet, 
is of profound significance for the future, especially 
in view of the tendency of that self-consciousness 
to find itself springing from the bitterness toward 
the foreign nations. 

While this turn of feeling is good ground for 
apprehension, another development is encouraging. 
This is the growing recognition of the fact that 
the most important Chinese problem, domestic or 
foreign, is to get China straightened out; to get 
something like an orderly government which can 
speak for the country as a whole. There is much 
less talk than there used to be to the effect that 
all of China’s ills are due to the foreigners, and 
much more readiness to face the fact that the cause 
of China’s internationally weak position is the dis- 
organization in China. Many still put all the blame 
on the foreigners—but not nearly so many as a 
few years ago. 

General Ho Yin-ching, chief of staff of the 
Nationalist armies, summed up the new attitude 
accurately in his speech at a mass meeting in Nan- 
king on May 7. As reported by the official Kuo 
Min news agency, he said: 


We must as a nation preserve calmness and check 
this temporary outburst of indignation. Secondly, to 
resist oppression we must strengthen ourselves. In a 
decade or two we shall be able to meet any enemy 
on the field and wipe out, once for all, the humiliation 
and insults which have been heaped upon us. 


It is in that spirit that the authorities in both 
the North and the South have stringently prohibited 
every sort of anti-Japanese violence. That prohibi- 
tion was sincerely meant. The authorities were 
able to enforce it, however, in spite of attempts 
here and there by agitators to make trouble, pri- 
marily because in this effort they had the support 
not only of the solid middle class, but also of a 
large proportion of the common people who were 
at all interested. Had popular feeling been the 
other way, orders from the authorities simply 
would have been ignored—if the authorities had 
dared issue anti-violence orders in the face of public 
opinion. 

The fact that quiet has thus been maintained is 
the result of a real turn of Chinese feeling and 
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either at this time or elsewhere in China following 
the trouble at Tsinan. The Chinese at Tsingtao 
and along the railway probably were somewhat 
overawed by the display of Japanese force. That 
was not the case at Hankow, Canton, Changsha, 
Kiukiang and other cities where there are Japanese 
communities. What kept the peace? 

There seems little doubt that a tidal wave of 
anti-Japanese violence would have swept China, had 
such incidents as those at Tsinan occurred three 
or four years ago. The shooting at Shanghai on 
May 30, 1925—extremely slight as it was in com- 
parison—stirred up far more superficial disturb- 
ance than have these Tsinan troubles. Moreover, 
even with very little in the way of specific incidents, 
anti-foreign agitation with accompanying violence 
became quite acute along the Yangtze and further 
south during the year and more which followed. 
The Nanking incident of March 24-26, 1927, 
brought only a little even of agitation—though this 
was partly, at least, because the Chinése recognized 
that the blame rested chiefly on the Chinese troops 
and that the foreign warships had shown remark- 
able restraint. 

Why was there so much stir over the Shanghai 
affair in 1925, and so little over the Tsinan trouble 
in 1928? 

It would be easy to say that the difference proves 
that all the talk of an awakening Chinese national- 
ism is unjustified, and that after a period of hec- 
tic outbursts stirred up by Communist agents and 
others with special axes to grind, the Chinese have 
settled back into their traditional indifference to 
anything outside the immediate round of earning 
a living. And it is true that actual experience with 





the disastrous consequences of attempting to get. 


too much too suddenly had thrown much cold 
water on the agitation—especially among the peas- 
ants and laborers, who found that hard work was 
just as much needed to get a living whether the 
landlord owned the land or they did, and that 
strikes for high pay killed business and so meant 
no pay at all in the end. But the facts cannot be 
dismissed thus casually. The new quietness is the 
result of many influences—among the most impor- 
tant being the development of more realistic think- 
ing among the common people as well as the 
leaders, and the growth of a new grimness which 
is distinctly menacing. 

Part of the cause for the anti-foreign agitation 
two or three years ago, of course, was the activities 
of the Soviet and Third International agents. They 
were expelled from the south last December, and 
thus ceased to be an open and active factor in 
Chinese affairs—though there seems good reason 
to think they are still secretly at work. 

The expulsion of the Russians, however, came 
as an important, but by no means isolated incident, 
in the swing of Chinese feeling against radicalism 
and extreme measures of all sorts. This swing 
started some time before Soviet Russia established 
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contact with Chinese leaders, when a number of 
the more prominent educational and other figures 
began to warn the students, who had taken the |caj 
in public agitation in 1919 and the years wiih 
followed, against the danger of thinking that any. 
thing really constructive could be accomplished by 
mass meetings and flaming proclamations. As thy 
effects of the agitation for a “workers’ and peasant; 
revolution” began to show themselves in the com. 
plete paralysis of business along the Yangtze anj 
in widespread destruction of life and property, the 
more solid elements in China turned with increas. 
ing emphasis against these ways of trying to solv 
China’s problems, and toward insistence on orderly 
and responsible if less spectacular changes, not only 


in China’s treaties, but also in her domestic condi. qT 
tions. need 

The struggle between the radicals and the moder. ahh 
ates showed itself most conspicuously in the Kuo. ae 
mintang organization—and resulted in a split of and 
that organization into two sharply marked sections, je 
Many of the events along the Yangtze for a larg: Mi ° ; 
part of 1927 (including the Nanking incident in i" f 
March and Chiang Kai-shek’s withdrawal from Mim‘ °° 
active affairs in August) were the outgrowth of _ 
that internal conflict. : 

Toward the end of the year, the moderates got J” ‘ 
the beginnings of a new organization together at shor 
Nanking, and since then, in spite of differences hai 
among themselves, they have succeeded in securing ‘ % 
at least nominal recognition as the Nationalist: Me" 
spokesmen from the military commanders in the fi °° 
areas centering around Canton and Hankow, and nt | 
from Feng Yu-hsiang (in Honan and the north b 
west) and Yen Hsi-shan (in Shansi province). wee 

The growth of the influence of the moderates iy“ 
in the Kuomintang is particularly significant as one J" 
of the results of the growing realism in the thinking thie 


of the more responsible Chinese leaders in all walks I 


of life. So much trouble for so many years has § 


come from the attempts to remake China too sud. 7 
denly, that the realization is taking hold on the i ° : 
minds of a great many that the process of reorgar- Ban 
ization necessarily will be a slow one and that the 
attempt to accomplish too much at one time in- sa 
evitably results in disaster. a 

Fundamentally, the explanation of the absence a 


of widespread anti-Japanese violence following the wit 
Tsinan incidents lies in the fact that those who are ; 
in a position to shape public thought in China have 


become definitely more realistic in their own think- = 
- ate 
ing than they were three or four years ago—and i 
in this connection it is well to remember that what = 
the leaders think today the ordinary people will the 
be thinking not long hence. 3 

While expressions of Chinese feeling following - 
the Tsinan incidents have not found vent in ant n 
Japanese violence, it would be a serious mistake : 
to conclude that there is little feeling on the sub oa 
ject among the leaders and the common people in thr 


China. Instead, it is very doubtful whether any 
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development in China’s relations with the foreign 
nowers for many decades (including even the 
vents of 1900 connected with the Boxer uprising) 
aroused as widespread bitterness as that created by 
apanese actions during the first three weeks or 
30 of May, 1928. (These three weeks cover the 
period of the despatch of Japanese troops to 
Shantung, the clashes in Tsinan itself, the despatch 
of further large bodies of troops to Shantung and 
other parts of China, and the presentation of the 
Japanese memorandum of May 18, which amounted 
to the declaration of a protectorate over Manchuria, 
at least to the extent of threatening military action 
o prevent disturbances of any kind there—includ- 
ing civil war.) 

This fact, that Chinese feeling is very widespread, 
needs to be borne in mind for an understanding 
of what is happening in this country—without 
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ralks this case. 
hes These common people have discussed events be- 
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late general interest in national affairs and to give 
reality to the abstract conception of the nation as 
such. The people in the cities, to a far greater 
extent than ever before—and to an extent which 
some of the “authorities” on China who do not 
speak or read the language and who have contact 
with only a few western-trained Chinese are inclined 
to deny—watch what is happening and have their 
opinions, whether right or wrong. And, especially 
in the Yangtze provinces and southward, even the 
country people are by no means so uninterested 
as they were not long since. 

This marked awakening of what can only be 
described as a real national self-consciousness, in- 
choate and ill-defined as it unquestionably is as yet, 
is of profound significance for the future, especially 
in view of the tendency of that self-consciousness 
to find itself springing from the bitterness toward 
the foreign nations. 

While this turn of feeling is good ground for 
apprehension, another development is encouraging. 
This is the growing recognition of the fact that 
the most important Chinese problem, domestic or 
foreign, is to get China straightened out; to get 
something like an orderly government which can 
speak for the country as a whole. There is much 
less talk than there used to be to the effect that 
all of China’s ills are due to the foreigners, and 
much more readiness to face the fact that the cause 
of China’s internationally weak position is the dis- 
organization in China. Many still put all the blame 
on the foreigners—but not nearly so many as a 
few years ago. 

General Ho Yin-ching, chief of staff of the 
Nationalist armies, summed up the new attitude 
accurately in his speech at a mass meeting in Nan- 
king on May 7. As reported by the official Kuo 
Min news agency, he said: 


We must as a nation preserve calmness and check 
this temporary outburst of indignation. Secondly, to 
resist oppression we must strengthen ourselves. In a 
decade or two we shall be able to mect any enemy 
on the field and wipe out, once for all, the humiliation 
and insults which have been heaped upon us. 


It is in that spirit that the authorities in both 
the North and the South have stringently prohibited 
every sort of anti-Japanese violence. That prohibi- 
tion was sincerely meant. The authorities were 
able to enforce it, however, in spite of attempts 
here and there by agitators to make trouble, pri- 
marily because in this effort they had the support 
not only of the solid middle class, but also of a 
large proportion of the common people who were 
at all interested. Had popular feeling been the 
other way, orders from the authorities simply 
would have been ignored—if the authorities had 
dared issue anti-violence orders in the face of public 
opinion. 

The fact that quiet has thus been maintained is 
the result of a real turn of Chinese feeling and 
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not simply of the desires of a few leaders who saw 
in possible disturbances a menace to their own posi- 
tions. This latter consideration no doubt played a 
part, but it falls far short of being the whole ex- 
planation. 

Chinese feeling toward the whole body of for- 
eign privileges in China, to sum the situation up, is 
changing from superficial irritation to increasingly 
deep-rooted bitterness. On the surface, things are 
calmer than they were. Under the surface is this 
new and ominous grimness. Anyone who fails to 
appreciate this new feeling is living in a fool’s 
paradise. 


Meiklejohn 


HE criticism directed against the American 

; college as a place of education in the last 

7 few years has centered upon the small part 
which intellectual interests hold in the student’s life, 
the multitude and importance of other activities, 
social and athletic, which compete for his attention. 
Where the conventional curriculum has been main- 
tained, it has ceased to command the interest and 
respect of the mass of students, because its appli- 
cation to present situations and exigencies has be- 
come, to their minds, remote. Where the old cur- 
riculum has given way in part or in whole to free 
election, the tendency to make the single course the 
unit and to impose as the only discipline the accu- 
mulation of a sufficient number of such units in 
whatever subject, Latin, music, general literature 
or domestic science, has reduced the educational 
process to a chaotic sort of book-keeping. More 
and more our colleges have become places of en- 
tertainment and relaxation for young people of 
both sexes who condescend to pay a certain tribute 
to learning in the depreciated currency of the pre- 
scribed, or the small change of the elective system. 
To meet the situation several plans have been 
devised within the last ten years. The most obvious 
is to require the student to concentrate a large 
fraction of his college work in a single department, 
so that in at least one direction he must pass be- 
yond introductory courses and gain some acquaint- 
ance with methods of advanced work. This plan 
has been further developed by the substitution of 
related fields for single departments, and strength- 
ened by the imposition of comprehensive final ex- 
aminations as a means of holding the student to 
continuous effort and to responsibility for a unified 
result. The similarity of this method to that in 


vogue in English universities needs no comment, but 
it is significant that it has come into use rapidly 
in the United States with the rise to positions of 
academic importance of Americans who have re- 
ceived part of their training in England. One effect 
of the Rhodes scholarships has been the turning 
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The answer is not for the foreign powers imme. 
diately to surrender all their special rights in C)\\n) 
It is for them to continue along the path hic} 
the United States and Great Britain have markej 
out—the path of sincere readiness to deal \t) 
problems in China as they arise, in terms of the 
essential and mutual equities of the situation. |; 
is for individual foreigners to show by their a. 
tions that they are ready to meet the Chincse op. 
a basis of mutually self-respecting and dignified 
equality. 

GROVER CLARK, 
Peking. 


at Madison 


of American colleges, which were tending more and 
more to the continental type, to the English model, 

Another device, not excluded by the former, js 
the orientation course, which aims to familiarize 
the student in his first year of college with the 
several great divisions of subject-matter—natura! 
science, social science, art and literature—ani 
enable him to find his real interests and choose 
wisely his subjects for later concentration. A third 
plan, one more fundamental than either, is that 
introduced at the University of Wisconsin through 
the medium of its experimental college. 

Shortly after taking ofhce two years ago, Presi. 


dent Frank appointed a commission to study the 
educational policy of the entire institution. |): 
commission began with the first two years of th 
College of Letters and Science, and in accordance 
with its recommendation the faculty authorized 3 
group of teachers, in codperation with a group of 
students, “to formulate and to test, under experi- 
mental conditions, suggestions for the improvement 
of methods of teaching, the content of study, and 
the determining conditions of undergraduate |i})¢ral 
education.”” On the one hand, the teachers are to 
have a free hand; on the other, the students who 
satisfy the standards of these teachers are to re- 
ceive credit for the first two years of college work 
in one of the two general courses. At the head 
of this experimental station is Professor Alexander 
Meiklejohn; his associates are a dozen instructors 
chosen from various departments. The students 
are somewhat over a hundred freshmen, drawn 
from various parts of the country and representing 
different types of previous training and culture. A 
brief acquaintance with teachers and students 's 
sufficient to give the observer a high respect for 
the sincerity and seriousness of the enterprise and 
confidence that whatever the formal results may )¢, 
these cannot fail to constitute a valuable contribu- 
tion to education. I think the regents and faculty of 
the University of Wisconsin need have no doubts 
on that score. 
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I asked one of the students in what order of 
yalue he would put the several elements of the 
experiment. He answered: first, the outline of 
work, the general scheme of subject-matter; second, 
association with the teachers; third, the method of 
study, with its emphasis on self-determination; and 
fourth, general association with fellow students. 
] thought, in later conversation, that he showed 
most enthusiasm for the fourth, and this was surely 
a healthy sign. I shall try to discuss these topics 
separately, although they are so closely united in 
the working of the project that it is difficult to 
isolate them. 

With the idealist’s passion for unity and the 
classicist’s demand for totality, Professor Meikle- 
john has insisted that a college should be “a com- 
munity of learning.” It must be an intellectually 
homogeneous group of teachers and students en- 
gaged in a common enterprise, in present and visi- 
ble sign whereof they will be occupied with the 
same subject-matter. “A group of persons engaged 
in the study of different subjects,” he says, “is not 
a community; it is simply a collection of individuals 
with no intellectual significance for each other.” 
And as he is clear that “what we wish our students 
to attempt is an understanding, not of the parts 
of the social and individual living of their time, 
but of that living as a whole,” he proposes, instead 
of a study of fields of knowledge—science, history 
or art—to adopt as the curriculum, a civilization 
or a cultural movement as a whole. Accordingly, 
the present entering class has been engaged on the 
study of classic Greece, that unique episode in the 
history of the world which possesses to a notable 
degree unity and clarity of culture, and in which 
human thought anticipates so much of later develop- 
ment. The students studied Greek civilization first 
in its economics; then in its government and poli- 
tical science; then in art, literature, law, religion, 
science and philosophy. The readings week by week 
cover a considerable portion of Greek literature 
extant, including Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Plato, Aristotle and the dramatists. These are read 
in translation, but a number of students are study- 
ing the Greek language. In addition, modern au- 
thorities appear in the list, such as Rostovtzeff, 
Zimmern, Murray and Glotz. Other remains of 
Greek culture, such as buildings, sculpture and vases, 
are included in the required subject-matter. Next 
year the freshman class will repeat this undertak- 
ing, and the present group will pass on to a similar 
study of the civilization which has developed in the 
United States under the influence and application of 
the scientific discoveries made in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, or, more concretely perhaps, the industrial 
revolution. 

The method of instruction is in part by lectures, 
at which the whole college is present. One which 
1 attended, conducted by Professor Otto, was what 
I should call a Socratic lecture, or dialogue between 
the speaker and his audience. The most distinctive 
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form of instruction, however, is a cross between tu- 
torial and class-room methods. The whole body of 
students is divided into groups of twelve, each with 
an instructor attached. The groups meet weekly for 
discussion of the material upon which all are en- 
gaged at the time. Every six weeks a rotation of 
the staff occurs, so that in the course of the year 
each member comes into intimate contact with many 
of the students. The instructor holds a special col- 
loquium with each student in his group at least once 
a week; beyond this he is available for consultation 
and conference with students as they desire, not only 
at limited office hours, but apparently at all times, 
day or evening. Only in this way can the staff 
be clearly and closely identified with this community 
of learning. 

The instructors concerned in this experiment are 
a corps selected, in President Frank’s words, “to 
bring the utmost competence of teaching to the 
work of the Freshman and Sophomore years.” One 
criticism which is already heard is that most of 
them are not specialists in Greek studies, but in 
modern language and literature, political economy, 
law and natural science. Obviously, this must be so, 
since Greek civilization is studied, not as an end 
in itself, but as an introduction to modern life. 
Another objection is that the unified procedure of 
the college can be carried on only by colleagues 
with exceptional ability to codperate among them- 
selves and under leadership capable of inspiring a 
high degree of confidence and enthusiasm. Such a 
personnel is not easy to find, especially if teaching 
is to occupy so large a portion of time and energy 
that ambitious young men find opportunities for 
research seriously curtailed. This seems to me to 
raise a very real question as to the future of the 
experiment and its wider application. Here the 
university background of the college is important. 
Instructors maintain their connection with their 
respective departments with the ordinary scholarly 
responsibility and stimulus which such connection 
involves. If they suffer from divided loyalty they 
have the satisfaction of participating in a significant 
form of research and making a contribution of 
special importance to education. It is impossible, 
I] think, to say from the first year of trial what 
the normal load of teaching in such a college will 
be. The results of the experiment will undoubtedly 
make the process easier in future for them or their 
successors. 

If the teachers in an experimental college must 
be an aristocracy, it is clearly to its purpose that 
the students represent democracy. Professor Mei- 
klejohn says in his preliminary statement: “We wish 
to experiment not upon some specially gifted group 
of students, but upon the general run of the boys 
who come to an American college.” Necessarily this 
intention is frustrated to some extent by a process 
of natural selection, since boys of a somewhat 
unusual degree of initiative and independence will 
be attracted to an experiment which offers chiefly 
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intellectual satisfaction in place of the usual aliure- 
ments of college life. The students of the experi- 
mental college live together in a quadrangle as- 
signed to them. They seemed to me to represent 
a very wide degree of variation in type, racially 
and socially; they came from eighteen different 
states. “They are more mature than the average 
college student—a good number have had some ex- 
perience of practical life, of manual labor. They 
do not present the dapper appearance of the typical 
collegian. Living by themselves, in monkish segre- 
gation, apart from the co-educational community, 
they allow themselves a certain informality of dress 
and manner. Few of them are members of fra- 
ternities. They take little part in the social activ- 
ities of the freshman class; but I was informed 
that a number had won distinction on the class 
athletic teams. They have, I understand, no ac- 
tivities among themselves; but while I was their 
guest, they put on an excellent performance of the 
“Electra” of Euripides, in which setting, costumes 
and properties were the work of their own shops. 

My chief informant in regard to student life 
was a graduate of an eastern high school who had 
prepared to enter Yale. His point of view was 
therefore by no means local. He said frankly that 
he had come because of Meiklejohn’s reputation as 
a teacher; and added that perhaps twenty of his 
comrades were there for the same reason. He 
thought that most of the students were of average 
mental capacity, but that the few whom he rated 
higher set the pace more or less for the whole body. 
Association and discussion among students he con- 
sidered a most valuable part of the year’s experi- 
ence. A good many, he told me, had elected work 
in various departments of the university: he himself 
was taking Greek on the side. He had intended 
to study law, but had changed his mind and was 
going in for philosophy. There was not much talk 
about future professions, he said, most of the stu- 
dents being absorbed in the vivid intellectual ex- 
perience of the present. That quite obviously is 
the case. If the students are not there for things 
of the mind, what are they there for? 

Dr. Meiklejohn has defined the primary aims of 
the experimental college as the answer to the ques- 
tion: “Can our young people as a whole be liberally 
educated? Are some of them incapable of dealing 
with ideas? Must we accept the aristocratic divi- 
sion of people into two classes, one of which can 
be trained to understand while the other is doomed 
by its own incapacity to remain forever outside the 
field of intelligence?” The whole democratic theory 
of government is based upon a democratic affirma- 
tion—"the view that all normal persons are capable 
of understanding,” and, it may be added, are willing 
to understand. It is not too much to predict that 
the present experiment will give positive results in 
the psychological field of inquiry. What it will 
yield in the social field, in the possibility of large 
application to the practice of collegiate education, 
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will depend, first of all, on the testing of the «¢, 
perimental students in their later careers, educa. 
tional and professional. It will depend on th 
available supply of leaders and teachers. It wil] 
depend on the faith of those who control the ma. 
terial resources of education. In all these respects 
I should say that the state and the University 0} 
Wisconsin offer an unusually favorable environ. 
ment. 
Rosert Morss Loverr. 


Summer School 
UMMER school at the University of will 


open tomorrow. Tramp, tramp, tramp! || 
day long fresh hordes of America’s earnest seckers 
are marching up the stone steps of the big gym. 
nasium, where the enrollment takes place. There js 
no other building on the campus large enoug!) to 
accommodate the vast summer influx. 

Serious, purposeful, determined seekers of \y):. 
dom, these Summer School students. Some in rags, 
some in golf knickers, and some in georgette 
gowns; both sexes, all sizes, ages, races, and 
I. Q.’s. But they know precisely what they are here 
for, and they are going to get it! 

An elderly lady sinks breathlessly into a vacant 
chair beside a professorial adviser. She spreads 
helpless, ring-laden fingers in a stiff fan—two stil 
fans—upon the table before him. 

“What shall I take, Professor? What course 
would you advise?” 

“What are you interested in?” asks the Profes. 
sor intelligently. 

“I'm interested ia the new styles in Psychology.” 
She clasps her brown-spotted, jewelled finvers 
ecstatically together, and beams upon the Protes- 
sor. “You see, my youngest daughter was marricd 
this spring. Always before, I’ve been too busy for 
playing about like this. But I’m free now, and | 
do want to know something about the new sty!es 
in Psychology. Nowadays one simply has to keep 
up, or one gets absolutely lost in the simplest | ittle 
dinner conversation. You see, what I’m specially 
interested in is the names of the different com- 
plexes. One feels so stupid—” 

“One must!” agrees the Professor warmly, and 
turns to consult the charming young lady in flow: 
ered chiffon ensconced in the chair at his left. Her 
legs are crossed, and the tip of one snakeskin pump 
presses gently against the Professor’s knee. [ic 
clears his throat, and surreptitiously shifts his po- 
sition. 

The young lady—she has come, she says, all the 
way from Evansville—completes her performance 
with lipstick and rouge, and throws her vanity cow. 
on the Professor’s straw hat. “I’m having a pcr 
fectly hectic time!” she confides, “trying to tuck 11 
enough Majors this summer to get my degree '0 
the fall. I just knew you could fix things up fot 
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me!” ‘And she favors the glowering scholar witli 
her most engaging and effective smile. 

“You see,” she explains, pointing to her sched- 
ule of credentials, “I need three Majors to gradu- 
ate. But it’s so hot in summer! ... I’ve signed up 
for two, and I was wondering—I’m taking golf les- 
sons with a pro, and I was wondering if that 
wouldn’t count as one Major? Golf is part of a 
girl’s education, really, an awfully important part 
these days, don’t you think?” 

“I’m afraid’—the Professor removes his gaze 
from the young lady’s face to her credentials— 
“I'm afraid you will have to confine yourself to the 
courses announced in the catalogue,” he politely in- 
forms her. “Golf is not yet an accredited course.” 

Next comes a terribly earnest young man. Gray 
summer suit, red necktie, blond bandolined fore- 
lock and perfectly manicured nails. 

Professor,” he strikes to the heart of the prob- 
lem at once, “Professor, I know what I want, and 
I'm here to get it—that is, if you’ve got it to give.” 

The Professor draws himself up sharply, gazes 
at the young man over the rim of his spectacles 
with quickened interest. This is the sort of ener- 
getic young chap one likes to meet! The sort one 
welcomes into one’s classes. ‘“Well—what is it you 
want, young man?” 

“I want an education. But, here’s the point, Pro- 
fessor. None of this musty, highbrow, impractical 
dreamer’s nonsense for me! I want 100 percent re- 
sults. Get me? Now, just what does this Psychol- 
ogy game amount to? Can you give me a line on 
the field? It appeals to me, understand? But I 
want to get some dope on it before I sign up. 
What's the average income of the average psychol- 
ogist ?” 

‘I’m afraid,” the Professor’s lips twitched, “I’m 
afraid, my boy, that it wouldn't satisfy you. And, 
besides, it’s a very discouraging business... . I'd 
advise you to get somé-other kind of an educa- 
tion.” 

And he turns to the bedraggled creature.in navy 
mohair slumped in the chair on his right . 

“Could you help me select three Majors?’ Out 
of the watery depths of bleary blue eyes she smiles 
hopefully. “I’m teaching English, in lowa. The 
Board passed a new ruling last year, that if we 
don’t take so many hours of graduate work, we 
shall lose our certificates... . I'll take anything you 
think would do. Something not too difficult. I’m 
not up to pitch this summer. You know how it is 
—six classes a day all year. But I’ve got to make 
my vacation count! I'd prefer straight lecture 
courses, if you don’t mind. Anything but chemistry, 
or mathematics. I can’t stand the smell of the lab- 
oratory. And I never could handle figures. Can't 
even make my checkbook balance.” 

“Few teachers can,” replies the Professor 
gravely, and reaches for the well thumbed bulletin 
of summer courses. 

E. R. B. 
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Wage-Pressure and Efficiency 


OES the secret of high wages lie in the wage it- 

self, in the pressure for its increase? Or does the 
secret lic in the milieu which is being exploited in the 
processes of production? ‘This may sound, at first, like 
asking whether an orange produces juice or the hand 
which squeezes it; and the question is, in fact, something 
of this sort. There are those who feel, apparently, that 
simply by a continuous tightening of the hand an infinite 
amount of juice may result. 

This analogy, like most, is not too illuminating, of 
course; for the national income, of which the wage of la- 
bor is a share, is scarcely so concrete an entity as a ripened 
fruit. The wage bargain, moreover, is carried out in ad- 
vance of the fruit’s maturity, and labor is one element 
of husbandry which may make it large or small. The 
assurance of a large share may incite a more assiduous 
cultivation. But the process is complex; we assume too 
readily that simple recalcitrance will at once enlarge the 
fruit and increase the wage of the cultivator. 


I 


A few weeks ago, in the columns of the New Republic, 
Mr. S. H. Slichter summarized the current situation by 
saying that since 1914 real hourly earnings had risen some 
This increase implies so startling a change 
in our economy that all the rest of the world has turned 
its eyes toward us, to discover, if possible, the secret of so 
desirable a revolution. We ourselves are astonished and 
puzzled. We can return no satisfactory answer to the 
question: Why? Is it because we use more mechanical 
power, employ more capital, concentrate production in 
larger units? Perhaps. Is it because of our pervasive 
standardization, because of more efficient management, or 
labor, or paperwork? We think each of these must play a 
part. But what brings them into operation? Here we come 
upon characteristic American logic, paradoxical to the 
European. For we say, “high wages breed high wages,” 
much as they used to say, “money breeds money.” But 
this contracted statement needs elaboration in several di- 
rections. How does wage pressure expand the fund from 
which wages come? Are there other similar pressures? 
Do the answers to these questions, along with the other 
suggested causes, bring us within sight of such a formula 
as the Europeans desire? 

Mr. Slichter would say “that the American people owe 
the unions a vote of thanks” for “forcing managements to 
make industry more productive.” How does this work? 
The threats of workers force up wages, thus increasing 
the costs of production; managerial ingenuity is, however, 
stimulated, and succeeds in more than offsetting this ele- 
ment of cost by lowering others. There is a total reduc- 
tion (part of which comes from using fewer workers and 
using them to better purpose) which results in higher 
profits. Both parties to the wages bargain win when one 
of them loses. We will neglect the point that some work- 
ers have lost their jobs, at least temporarily, and pass on 
to the more favorable one that, with reduced costs, prices 
may also come down. Apparently the public also gains, 
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Everyone involved, in fact, except the displaced worker, 
is better off when wage rates are raised. ‘The increase 
somehow created a fund out of which all may receive in- 
creased shares. 

Has it been wage-pressure which has done this? Has 
not another pressure been overlooked? Admittedly, dur- 
ing much of the period in question, money wages have 
not gone up; they simply have not come down so fast as 
prices. This is different from saying that wages rose 
faster than prices, a phenomenon which seldom occurs. In 
time of rising prices, wages usually lag; in time of falling 
ones, they continue to lag. In this latter period workers 
make a gain in real wages. But is a gain, of this sort, 
identically like a wage which goes up faster than prices? 
The one, it seems to me, would represent a real labor 
offensive; the other is merely a more or less active rear- 
guard action, not dependent on good labor generalship or 
morale, but on stubborn intrenchment in custom. On the 
railways, in the building trades, there have been some of- 
fensives. For the most part, however, gains have been 
made by holding on. 

May it not, indeed, be that costs came down because 
pressure was applied not only by labor, but also by fall- 
ing prices? It is difficult to believe that the wages bar- 
gain is driven sufficiently hard by American labor to ac- 
count for our superiority over Europe. The Europeans 
who are searching among us for the secret we must pos- 
sess would, I think, be both startled and amused by the 
suggestion that pressure either from workers or from con- 
sumers can account for our lead in efficiency or for our 
relatively high real wages. They have experienced both 
these at home more intensely than we ourselves; yet it 
is we, not they, who have made the gains. 

The pressure theory is, nevertheless, widely held. Here 
is a clear but not unusual statement of it, by Mr. H. H. 
Williams of the R. T. French Company, manufacturers, 
of Philadelphia (Bulletin of the Taylor Society, Febru- 
ary, 1928, p. 9): “Some time ago the idea occurred to 
me, ‘What would happen if our wage-rates should again 
be doubled?’ I have reviewed all the manufacturing op- 
erations in our plant and studied carefully all the possi- 
bilities for improvement and I am quite certain that after 
a few years our costs would again be lowered. I see 
quite clearly the steps which we could take.” 

If this situation is general, there is cause for wonder: 
(1) why the attractiveness of higher profits has not led to 
such obvious improvements, and (2) why neither of the 
pressures of high wages or of low prices has been ap- 
plied? It is apparent that the alertness of business men 
in seeking for profits has been grossly exaggerated; and 
that there has not, in the immediate past, been any great 
workers’ or consumers’ activity. It is true that they may 
have been in operation, only in so weak a fashion that 
they failed to exploit the situation fully. But surely a 
working force which waits for employers to point out the 
possibility of wage increases cannot be very alert. Nor 
can consumers have been very stubborn. And the man- 
agement must be more interested in golf or in art than 
in profits. It can scarcely be argued that impulses so weak 
as these are sufficient to account for the phenomena of 
increase in which we are interested. Still it may be that a 
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37 percent increase in productivity—our gain between 19:, 
and 1925—was only a fraction of what we might hay. 
achieved. After all, wage-pressure or any other is on), 
pressure. A dry orange would still yield no juice. — 


II 


There is something to be said about the mental atti. 
tudes involved in the coming of efficiency, though here, 
again, there is a good deal of debatable ground. One migh; 
doubt whether compulsion ever creates a constructiy 
mood. But, of course, for industry to advance in eff. 
ciency, what is necessary is merely for those in financial 
control to authorize expenditure. The device, process or 
plan to be used already exists. The thinking has been 
completed. Perhaps our pervasive tinkering propensity 
has been at work; or, if the problem was more involved, 
perhaps its solution was found in one of the great in 
venting plants, such as so many industries now maintain, 
Compulsion may, however, have been needed to carry the 
new thing over into actual operation. Perhaps \{r, 
Williams is correct in his assumption that managers will 
do little or nothing toward improvement unless they are 
pressed. In more competitive times, before associations 
had been invented which emasculate competition, a steady 
force was exerted by the threats of competitors. There is 
little of this any more. What price pressure there is, 
comes from a need to expand the market and s0 to cir- 
cumvent overhead costs. More and more ingenuity, and 
greater and greater flexibility of process, are needed. The 
ingenuity is institutionalized, partly because there is a 
steady need for improvements and partly because the pro} 
lems to be solved are so erudite. But invention is no 
longer haphazard. It goes on in any case. If this is true, 
we can more easily see the real uses of compulsion. !t 
may, perhaps, cause greater endowment of research and 
so affect progress in this way; but most immediately ani 
most really the effect of pressure depends upon the m:- 
gin of unused improvements which exists at any one time 
—devices, processes, plans already made which have not 
got into use. If we knew how great this is, we could 
measure the expansibility of the income fund out of which 
wages come. Lacking this, the most we can say is that 
pressure from workers may raise efficiency and so wages, 
but that the limits to this are set by the indefinite resource- 
fulness of managers and of workers themselves. 


III 


I wonder whether our present depression and its cons 
quent unemployment could not have been averted if work- 
ers and consumers had been more active in defending cach 
their own interests. They have, evidently, not only failed 
to force anything like the efficiency of which we are ‘+ 
pable, but they have not even taken up the slack which 
has been created by the advances we have made. Wages 
have not risen nor prices fallen, it might be suggested, 
sufficiently to create a market for our goods. In this we 
may be somewhat in the position of Europeans. The fact 
that our depression is slight and temporary may mark the 
difference between us in policy. Theirs is severe and long 
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continued. But they are more reluctant than we to fit 
prices and wages to the requirements of rationalization. 
Markets have to be created at any sacrifice of profits; 
otherwise overhead costs will drown the enterprise in a 
steadily rising flood. 

The question we must ask, if we are interested in an 
explanation of our relatively high wages, is why they are 
higher, for instance, than in Great Britain. They are, as 
a matter of fact, about twice as high. And the explana- 
tion must he found in some characteristic of our system 
which is peculiar to us and which does not occur there. 
If we are willing to admit them, a number of factors 
usually overlooked in our customary preoccupation with 
figures can be found. They are not traceable statistically, 
nor are they so easily classified ; they are, nevertheless, real. 
I have in mind such things as the culmination of our long 
investment in public-school education, our superior sani- 
tation and recreation, our newer and finer places of work, 
our more efficient facilitative mechanisms—such as tele- 
phones, railways, motor-transport—our highly developed 
paperwork for planning and cost-keeping, the readier 
spread of technical knowledge, alertness and willingness 
among our workers, the general fact that higher living 
standards make it possible to work effectively—such things 
as these. And perhaps instalment selling, by making it 
more possible to turn earnings immediately into comfort- 
level goods, has given work a new incentive. 

It might very well be argued that all these are the re- 
sult of wages and living levels which were originally high. 
Partly this is true; and this is the element of truth in the 
pressure theory. But it does not follow that direct pres- 
sure by workers was the exclusive creative factor build- 
ing up the fund out of which the wages came. The force 
behind it has been less than in European countries; but 
our conditions respecting resources, education, health, 
technical proficiency, labor-supply, low-priced land—and 
numerous others—were such that less advantage in bar- 
gaining could achieve greater results. The income was 
there to be had. 

The inclusion of such elements as these makes it diffi- 
cult to compress our situation into a formula; but it com- 
pletes the explanation and makes it logically intelligible. 
These others might be said to be supplementary to the 
causes, mentioned by Mr. Slichter, which center about in- 
genious management, improved methods and more efficient 
labor. The total miliew of American life has a tone, a 
color, which may be difficult to convey, but which is 
nevertheless significant. ‘The cumulation and bringing to 
bear, in the industrial field, of all the varied elements 
which compose it, seem to be an approximation to the 
really efficient cause for which European observers are 
searching. ‘They will not get much comfort from it, and 
they may not be able to apply its lessons at home; for in 
their people and their culture the elements, or their pe- 
culiar combination, may quite possibly be lacking for its 
establishment. Pressure can create efficiency and high 
wages, but not in any milieu and under any conditions. 

Such an explanation does not lead to advocacy of an 
emasculated trade-unionism. No one can be genuinely alive 
to the American scene without sensing the weakness of our 
labor movement, the spottiness of our high wages, our con- 
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siderable areas of near-poverty, our problem of the unem- 
ployed. Rejecting the theory that an embattled labor move- 
ment always leads directly to greater productivity does not 
involve denying the salutary effects which, indirectly, come 
from high wages. These seem to me undeniable, both 
from the point of view of social relief and from the point of 
view of industrial efficiency. Wage-incomes are, for ex- 
ample, apt to be spent both for more socially necessary 
goods and for ones which involve better methods of pro- 
duction. It is just the kind of goods workers buy which 
are made by the most efficient processes. Higher wages 
would stimulate production of this sort, just as a forcing 
down of prices would, by stimulating demand, have the 
same effect. There is also the fact that high wages and 
high standards create productive morale, energy, a sense 
of accomplishment. 

The theory of wages current in a certain American 
school of econémics seems sufficiently practical. It thinks 
of wages as one of seyeral, perhaps many, possible shares 
of a general income which, in the United States, is high. 
No share is dependent directly upon a contribution to the 
productive process, but is rather determined by the bar- 
gaining power of the group whose income is under con- 
sideration. No share can be greater than the whole, but 
no bargaining success can affect the whole, unless we look 
forward to a greater total in the future because some 
strategic factor (such as labor) was favored in the pres- 
ent. Success in bargaining is determined by relative ad- 
vantages, partly, at least, fortuitous; but what can be got 
by workers as wages is limited—indefinitely but, never- 
theless, really, just as wages limit other shares—by the re- 
turns necessary for replacement of capital, for the payment 
of interest, and the meeting of dividend requirements. 
Within such cushioned barriers, labor must find its returns. 
And, as a general rule, I should say that the nearer it 
comes to exploiting the full elasticity of the expansible 
margin, the better off we are socially, the more smoothly 
the industrial machine will run, and the faster we will 
advance in the development of technique and efficiency. 

R. G. Tucwe.i. 


Washington Notes 


OW that the tumult of the conventions is over and 

the acceptance speeches of the candidates heave 

on the horizon, I want to point out what I conceive to 
be the real danger to the Hoover candidacy in the com- 
ing campaign. I want to point it out now, because later 
on, in September and October, it will be very soothing to 
the soul to refer to the fact that I did so. (I am by no 
means above doing that sort of thing.) Herbert’s real 
danger lies in letting his opponent, the trenchant and salty 
Al, make him ridiculous. Essentially a serious fellow, Mr. 
Hoover is the most inexperienced and inept political cam- 
paigner who ever ran for the presidency.. There can be 
no doubt about that. It is true that, during the course 
of his pre-convention fight, he learned considerable politics 
and succeeded in constructing an exceedingly effective po- 
litical machine. But that is a very different matter from 
the personal campaigning which he will have to do in the 
next four months for the first time in his life. He might 
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know politics inside and out and still be a rotten cam- 
paigner. The very well founded belief is that Herbert is 
just that kind. He has not, to be sure, had any real test 
as yet, and he should be given the benefit of the doubt, 
but all the evidence is against him. 


The venomous fellows who opposed him for the nomi- 
nation and at Kansas City formed themselves into what 
was called the “allies,” used Herbert as a target for quite 
a long time before his nomination, and fired at him a lot 
of high explosives. But they were, individually and col- 
lectively, so devoid of intelligence that they never did him 
any real harm. In most instances, their assaults were so 
extravagant and so completely without basis, that they re- 
acted favorably, rather than unfavorably, on Herbert, 
who was under no compulsion at all to answer. The 
intelligent use of ridicule, which is conceded to be the 
most effective of all political weapons, was utterly beyond 
them. Now, however, Herbert is dealing with an entirely 
different sort of politician, and must play an entirely dif- 
ferent sort of game. Al Smith is easily the most skillful 
rough-and-tumble campaigner in the country. He is, also, 
one of the most seasoned and experienced. In addition, 
he possesses great natural campaigning gifts, an uncanny 
sense of political timeliness and a profound appreciation 
of the extraordinary value of turning the laugh on the 
other fellow. Nothing in politics is quite so fatal as to 
be laughed at, nothing so helpful as to be laughed with. 
At any stage of the game in the past five years, the whole 
myth of Coolidge greatness, the whole absurd pretence 
that there was anything real or robust about this thin, 
little White House occupant, could have been completely 
and hilariously dispelled if there had been someone on the 
other side to show clearly and convincingly just how ridic- 
ulous he really is. But it could not be done. In the 
1924 campaign, that fair-haired favorite of the Supreme 
Court, John William Davis, had far too deep a respect 
for the office of the presidency to take a real wallop at 
the occupant. It would, he thought, have been undigni- 
fied, and John William would rather die than be undig- 
nified. Nor has there been anyone in the Senate on the 
Democratic side capable of turning a laugh on the good 
Calvin. The ponderous Robinson, with his battle-axe 
methods, was, of course, unequal to such an assignment, 
and the occasional attempts of shallow fellows of the Pat 
Harrison type were completely and naturally futile. The 
remarkable propaganda coating enveloping the little man 
was much too thick to be penetrated by the editorial shafts 
of the New York World and the extremely few other 
papers which are not singing members of the Mellon- 
Coolidge journalistic choir, the size and volume of which 
have broken all records. 


But this time it may be different—and I think very prob- 
ably will be. In the first place, when you look back over 
the Smith campaigns in New York State, it will be real- 
ized that his great campaign asset, the most effective thing 
he has, is the ability to make people laugh with him and 
at the other fellow. He did that with Nathan Miller. He 
did it with young Roosevelt, and he did it with the mili- 
tant Mr. Mills and his milk issue. It may be set down 
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as certain that he will try to do it with Herbert. Fy, 
this sort of thing, it seems to me Herbert is the most ship. 
ing mark he has ever had. Herbert, as I have said, is x 
heart a serious person. There is not a single funny story 
concerning him—that is, a funny story in which the lauch 
was not on Herbert. That in itself is significant. In ad. 
dition, he is not quick on his mental feet. He is no spon. 
taneous speaker. He is a man of great ability, force anj 
logic, with a magnificent, codrdinating, engineering min¢, 
He has a splendid mental equipment. He has a fine char. 
acter—but he is not light, believe me, he is not light. On 
the other hand, Al is a quick fellow, alert, smart, ready oj 
wit, who knows when to wisecrack and when to abstain, 
In addition, Herbert, unfortunately for himself, is a sen. 
sitive soul. He gets hurt. He cannot understand why 
people in politics say such-and-such things about him, when 
they are not true. No matter how much he learns about 
politics, he never will understand that, which means that, 
at bottom, he never will understand very much about poli- 
tics. 

I think Herbert is going to suffer in this campaign. The 
odds are that he will be elected. He is the candidate o/ 
the majority party. He is without the serious handicaps 
the salty Al will labor under. He is a Protestant, and he 
is dry. He also has the support of four-fifths of the daily, 
weekly and monthly press of the country. Any Republican 
would have. On form, he should, of course, win, and he 
will, unless he gets laughed out of the election—and stran- 
ger things have happened. To anyone who knows them 
both, it is plain that Herbert will be the defensive candi- 
date and Al the offensive. Herbert, of course, lacks the 
incalculable advantage that was the good Calvin’s last 
time, of having around him the protective glamor of the 
presidency. He will not be immune from personal assa.!t, 
and he is certainly going to be personally assailed. Aiter 
all, it is the small things that count in politics, not the 
big ones. The idea that the people are interested in issues 
and records and views is, of course, a joke. What sways 
them are personalities and prejudices. Al has the worst 
of the prejudices, but the better of the personalities in this 
campaign. It is pretty hard to see how he could make his 
personality count so effectively as to counteract the deeply 
rooted prejudices that weigh him down—but he might. 
Anyhow, the way he will try to do it is to make Herbert 
ridiculous. I do not mean by this that he will play the 
clown in his campaign. Always he will be dignified. None 
the less, at certain timely moments, Al will say certain 
highly flavored things about Herbert that will go all over 
the country and will be repeated and retailed by every 
traveling salesman in the land, just as were, for instance, 
the things he said about young Teddy in the 1924 fight 

The great question, of course, is how Herbert and his 
managers will handle that kind of thing. Will they do it 
better than young Teddy did, or Mills, or Miller? Not 
one of those fellows met the Smith attack adequately. ‘ll 
three had ability and fluency and character. But all three 
muffed the ball. They let the rough-and-ready Al put the 
fast ones over on them. Perhaps Herbert can crack back, 
but his record is all against that idea. Perhaps he will 
treat the inevitable witticisms at his expense with silent 
contempt, and perhaps that is the best and the only way 
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for him to treat them. But there is some danger for him 
in not being able to meet the Smith line. If Herbert wins, 
it will not be without anguish. 


He has not, I feel, shown his usual far-sightedness in 
the selection of his campaign manager. As Chairman 
of the National Committee, Dr. J. Hubert Work will be 
well intentioned, but that is absolutely the very best thing 
that can be said about him. He will not know in the least 
what is going on, nor what it is all about. Nor will any- 
thing he says attract attention or carry weight. It is all 
right to be grateful; but in this selection Herbert did not 


mingle gratitude with judgment. Dr. Work as a politi- . 


cal manager is what in insurance circles is known as a net 
Joss. 


Washington. T. R. B. 


The Background of Bigotry 


T occurs to me that in the struggle between bigotry 

and liberalism which has marked the last ten years, 
the bigots have had an enormous advantage in the frivolity 
and ignorance of their enemies. We have looked upon 
the Klan, prohibition, censorship, fundamentalism as _re- 
vivals of dead formulas or institutions or as sudden gusts 
of passion; almost all liberal critics have applied to bigots 
the method of psychoanalysis, an unsanctified science, and 
few have made any effort to establish the historical con- 
tinuity of the illiberal movement. It has usually been 
sufficient to say that “all this is a revival of the Puritan 
spirit.” 

The heresy-hunt as a function of Puritanism was aban- 
doned in Colonial times; in the year 1801, the breakdown 
of the Puritan system was marked by the first camp- 
meeting revivals which the true Puritan abhorred and to 
which, in the 1830’s and ’40’s, he succumbed; and it 
was this breakdown—and not Puritanism itself—which 
provided the background for bigotry in America. The 
framework of religious life was shattered by evangelism 
and for half a century religion fell into cults;sthey were 
liberal and reactionary, both, and each had its fanatics. 
Fanaticism fed on numbers, and the business of saving 
souls was. established; children, half-wits, neurasthenics 
counted as heavily as intelligent men and women savingly 
brought to Christ after travail of spirit. It became a 
Christian duty to convert others, and from that the steps 
to uplifting others and to interfering with others was easily 
taken. The connection between evangelism and the tem- 
Perance movement is close; and when temperance moved 
into prohibition, liberals aparently failed to see the out- 
come, and cults of freedom (economic, social, and sexual) 
were carried away by the same fervor to reform, to re- 
deem, and to interfere. New Thought, with its constant 
battle against evil and its fetish of eternal progress to the 
good, was in the same emotional area as social uplift and 
prohibition. 

The point of intensity in cult-religions was reached in 
the 1840's, after the greatest of the revivalists, Charles 
Grandison Finney, had sown excitement and hysteria 
through the eastern states. It was the time of the Miller- 
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ites running up mountain-sides to be that much closer to 
the approaching Redeemer, and of Mormons trekking into 
the wilderness in obedience to the commands of God. The 
culmination came in the religion of Perfectionism which 
has just been made the basis of an extraordinarily inter- 
esting novel (“Shaken by the Wind,” by Ray Strachey; 
published by Macmillan). There were several types of 
Perfectionism; at Oberlin one form was embraced by 
Finney, and at Oneida Community another flourished un- 
der the leadership of John Humphrey Noyes, the most in- 
telligent of all American cult leaders. Finney sought 
sanctification in daily life; Noyes found it. From the be- 
ginning he preached that those who really accepted Christ 
were thereafter free from sin. 

This was the single doctrine of the time which might 
have destroyed bigotry in America. It meant, literally 
and specifically, that the true believer could do no wrong; 
it was Christian anarchism. Naturally, it was a religion 
peculiarly acceptable to frauds and libertines, and the 
thing to be noted is that this religion of limitless liberty 
produced fanatics of the most violent sort. Noyes, him- 
self a product of the revival system, was not a great evan- 
gelizer; others were. They used the methods of the camp- 
meeting, they denounced all other religions, they sought 
converts. Eventually the whole battery of established re- 
ligion was turned against them; they were called atheists, 
libertines, and, worst of all, abolitionists. Most of them 
were destroyed; only Noyes, infinitely intelligent and au- 
dacious, carried his experiment through to success at 
Oneida and built an admirable structure of a new religion, 
a Christian communism, and a strange system of sexual 
relations. 

In Mrs. Strachey’s book we see the tremendous power 
of this liberating religion on the cold Christianity of the 
time. The story itself seems to me the weakest part of 
the book: a preacher of Perfectionism wanders into a vil- 
lage, drives the less-balanced portion of the community 
almost mad with his revelations, seduces a young girl with 
promises that she shall be the mother of the reincarnated 
Christ—and the child is born dead. In every respect the 
story follows tradition—and the tradition is based on facts. 
It was part of Perfectionist practice (frowned on by 
Noyes) for young girls to visit preachers at night in order 
to prove the steadfastness of the flesh; and when proof 
failed there were moments of extraordinary hallucination. 
The new Messiah was promised to scores of women by a 
New Hampshire scoundrel, to several by the New Yorker 
Matthias. The coincidence of religious and sexual excite- 
ments, of new dispensations in both senses, is to be noted 
all through this period, and Mrs. Strachey is quite ex- 
traordinary in her use of this delicate psychological phe- 
nomenon. 

The significant thing, however, is the picture of spirit- 
ual distraction which the whole book gives. For the people, 
shaken by winds of doctrine, there is nothing serious in 
mortality ; there are no standards, no obligations, no duties. 
The fanaticism for freedom which came to political frui- 
tion in the abolition of the slaves, made tyrants and mad- 
men, seducers, charlatans, and even murderers of those who 
lacked balance and could not translate their emotions into 
humanly acceptable terms. The 1840's were not a par- 
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ticularly interesting period in American history, but they 
were decisive because in that decade the spirit was harrowed, 
the ground turned over, and a system of emotions grew up 
which carried through the Civil War and into the 1880's. 
Especially there was the crusading spirit spirit which trans- 
formed the liquor question from a personal one to a po- 
litical one, and which, incidentally, supplied the deep feel- 
ing under the suffrage movement. Without exception, the 
great emotions of the middle of the last century rose out 
of the religious excitements of the time. The Puritan check 
was withdrawn; the country ran wild; and the evangelical 
religions, summoning all their forces, rose to undisputed 
power as they crushed cult after cult. 

In that triumph evangelism sacrificed nearly everything 
noble in the Calvinism of the Puritan; the substitution of 
emotion for intellect was almost completed by the time 
Dwight L. Moody took up his work. It has remained 
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The Men without a Country 


IR: I take the liberty of writing these few lines in connection 

with an important question, which, in my opinion, is worth 
a broader discussion on the part of intelligent and responsible 
men. Being a great adherent to your weekly journal, and know- 
ing the liberalism with which the articles are fraught, I chose 
“jt” to utter my opinion in a matter so vital to the life of many 
thousands ot young men. I hope, though this letter may be written 
in a bad English, it will not undergo the same fate of similar 
letters, namely, the paper-basket. 

In the past five years or more, thousands of young men have 
made their way to the U. 8. of America, entering the country 
illegally; and therefore being considered as political “outcasts” 
or to put it in a milder form, violators of the immigration law. 
Of course, judging from a judicial point of view, these men are 
violators and have to be treated accordingly. The law knows no 
exception and a transgressor should be made responsible; that 
certainly would be the direct answer, and in many instances has 
been already made the policy of immigration authorities. But 
isn’t there another side which could make this dry-law more 
flexible? The truth is that most of the so-called stowaways have 
come to America not for the sake of mere adventure or because 
of accumulating fortunes and then leave the country, but in most 
cases because of the hardships and horrors that the World War 
brought upon them. They took their bare lives in their hands 
and came. 

It must also be remembered that those who left their native 
land have loosened the ties that kept them once bound. Isn't 
it self-understood that these God-forsaken men are also being 
considered abroad as deserters and therefore exposed, if deported, 
to a thousand new hardships? And what is the result? A multi- 
tude of homeless men are kept between hammer and anvil, are 
not allowed to lift their heads, and consequently are taught to fear 
their own shadows. I happened to be in Germany after the War 
in a likewise plight (I’m a native of a former Russian state). and 
the attitude there was more human in every respect. For let it 
be known; Germany was overflowed by a stream of Illegal in- 
vaders, later also France. Yet they found a solution to this per- 
plexed problem, and later on even gave opportunity to the better 
type of man to naturalize. This country can afford, with more 
ease than either Germany or France in the post-war years, to 
settle her account with unfortunates. America, stil] a country 
absorbing annually more than 100,000 new-comers, can’t absorb 
those who are already here, who went through the seven various 
stages of hell, and perhaps have learned to adopt American cus- 
toms and adjust and order their lives in accordance with the cir- 
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unchallenged. So that here again the liberal has {,}), 
to be aware of tendencies; he has a fondness for the ex, 
tions, a doubt about the value of the pure intellect; 2; 
he finds a religion which originally apealed to the exy, 
tions, against the intellect, has become a political {o:, 
immovably hostile to liberalism. It is also a democray; 
religion; it shattered the aristocracy of Puritanism; ap; 
in recent years it has offended against the very spirit ¢j 
democracy. 

The formative years are the two decades between 183 
and 1850—the twenty years during which the earlier x. 
tacks upon Puritanism gathered themselves and create 
chaos in the American spirit. At that time, fanaticisy 
supposedly crushed under the liberal influences of the Re. 
olution, showed life again. We are evidently passi: 
through another period ; and there are signs that cults an 
miracles will be shown us, GitpertT SeELpss, 
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cumstances prevailing here. I daresay among these destitute anj 
countryless men there’s a sound element that would doubtless prov 
an easily melting material in the melting pot. Weren't also tx 
at present so famous pilgrims driven from their native places » 
seek more freedom and understanding? The only difference mz 
rest within the “law.” ‘They became freemen by reaching tx 
American shores—we, bondsmen. Is it that America, the crad 
of liberty, underwent that great change? I’m not commission: 
by anybody to speak in that manner; I merely felt an intern! 
urge to utter my opinion and by doing so to bring this matt: 
before the circle of New Republic readers whom I trust to tx 
men of opinion and judgment. 


New York City. Frank Curren 


The Agricultural Depression 


IR: If Arthur P. Chew, in his reasoning regarding the caus 
of agricultural depression and the cure therefor, would avoid 
confusing capital with capitalized monopoly, might we not ve 
ture to hope that he might arrive at a solution that would appeir 
less dishearteningly impracticable than the one suggested by hia 
in the New Republic of June 13? To me, a farmer, it docs out 
seem that it is the share of the farmer’s income which gos 
capital that is causing his distress, so much as it is the en‘orced 
tribute which he must pay to monopoly. This is what im; 
erishes him, and makes of him what Mr. Chew calls a “hopes 
vassal.” Therefore, may I not offer an amendment to Mr. Chews 
statement of the problem? I would substitute the term monopo 
for that of capital, so that it would read “the agricultural pro> 
lem is a phase of the perennial conflict over the division of eart 
ings between monopoly and labor.” Mr. Chew concedes that some 
relief may be accomplished through readjustment of taxes; but 
asserts that “a complete cure would necessitate ‘repealing Ri 
cardo’s law of rent.” But are we not justified in believing that 
a large measure of relief could be brought about by shifting © 
monopolists the burden of taxes that now oppresses farmers # 
well as, to a less extent, other producers of wealth? Further, 
might not a realization of Mr. Chew’s ideal solution be attained 
by recognizing the full significance of the Ricardian law of real 
instead of “repealing” it, and so modifying the processes of tat* 
tion as to appropriate for public uses approximately the enti 
Ricardian rent? Thus the farmer would be relieved of his preseat 
burdensome load of taxes; and would regain that easy access 
land, the loss of which, Mr. Chew holds, is the main cause of 
agricultural depression. 
Ava SwezzeY. 
Olivet, Kan, 
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The Candy Clean-Up 


IR: When the Consumers’ League of New York undertook 

) an investigation last year into the candy industry of New 
ork City, it scarcely foresaw the results which would follow the 
plication, on March 15, of its report, “Behind the Scenes in 
andy Factories.” Candy manufacturers, newspapers, socia! wel- 
re organizations, League members and the public all joined to 
mand that the White List of those whose factories met the 
ague’s standards on wages, sanitation and hours should be 
plished without delay, 
Within ten days of the publication of the report, the New York 
«sociation of Manufacturers of Confectionery and Chocolate 
id a meeting and appointed a committee to confer with the 
seers of the League on the report and its findings. Meantime, 
ity Commissioner of Health Dr, Louis I. Harris had investi- 
sted candy facteries in Brooklyn and Manhattan, and had closed 
ve for repeated violations of the Sanitary Code. 
The Confectioners’ Association, through its committee, for- 
ally accepted all the League’s standards for sanitation, hours 
nd general conditions with the exception of No, 2, dealing with 
ages. In codperation with this committee, the League ad- 
lressed a letter to two hundred candy manufacturers in New 
rork City asking if they wished to be included on the list of 
hose whose factories met with our requirements. 

So wide @ response was received requesting an immediate in- 
pection and endersement that the League at once employed four 
ompetent investigaters, who visited and reported on every fac- 

ry to which they were invited. On May 18, at a meeting at 
he New York City Club, a White List of fifty-seven firms was 
resented to our members and to the representatives of fifty so- 
ial service organizations. It was pointed out that each manu- 
acturer on this list had met all requirements both as to wages 
nd sanitary conditions, and had promised to maintain these 
tandards. Ten out of these fifty-seven, at the time of the in- 
pection, were found to comply with every requirement of the 
eague. In order to qualify, structural and sanitary alterations 

ere made wherever necessary, and forty-one raised the wages 

{ beginners to $14 a week. (The League has felt that, by in- 
isting on this weekly wage of $14 for beginners, it did no more 
han accept a standard set by the most progressive manufacturers 
) the industry itself.) 

The report has emphasized anew the power of the consumer, 
nd has been welcomed by responsible candy manufacturers in 

way which shows that they recognize the importance of such 
ction by public-spirited citizens. Candy lovers may now con- 
inue to eat most of their favorite brands secure in the knowl- 
dge that the candy is made under clean conditions and by 

orkers whose lot has been materially improved. 

Copies of the Candy “White List” may be had by addressing 
he Consumers’ League of New York at 289 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, 

Mary D. BLANKENHORN, 
Executive Secretary, the Con- 
sumers’ League of New York, 

New York City, 


Those Washington Juries 


IR: In the District of Columbia there is a continuous, and a 

recurrently vigorous agitation for the vote. The best argu- 
ment I know against enfranchising the citizens of the national 
rapital is the performance of juries in the District. During the 
ast year various aspects of the oil scandals have come before the 
District courts, and with consistent regularity the juries declared 
Sinclair and the other big looters not guilty, These juries were 
ypical levies from the white citizenry of Washington. At the 
onclusion of the last trial, when Robert W. Stewart was let off 
ithout a scratch, the lawyers for the defense boasted that they 
had not challenged a single man or woman on the jury panel. It 
has become increasingly clear that juries in the City of Washing- 
on do not care a hang about honesty in public life, and will 
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offer no aid to those elements in the federal government who are 
fighting corruption and thievery. 

I do not profess to know precisely why the several hundred 
thousands of people in the District are obviously an inferior lot 
in their public attitudes, but several plausible explanations are 
available. (1) For several generations the federal government 
has drawn into Washington the clerical type, namely, persons who 
are timid and half-educated. (2) Akhough there is lack of op- 
portunity in the District for any sort of large-scale business, the 
steady disbursement of a huge government pay-roll has attracted 
a population of little business people, with the typical point of 
view of the petite bourgeoisie, who supply the government workers 
with their food, clothing, credit, and land. (3) The federal gov- 
ernment comes in contact with the people of the District chiefly 
as a job-giver, and hence shows to them its least lovely face, 
marked by patronage, spoils, and favoritism—enough in itself to 
turn any population into a set of cynics. 

People of this sort, despite the many exceptions, set the tone 
in Washingon, and the United States will be wise not to give the 
District self-government, unless it wishes to set an example to 
the States in political dishonesty, inefficiency, and narrow-minded- 
ness. 

C. R. Hucrys, 

Washington, D. G 


What Are the Coolidge Policies? 


IR: Promptly after the announcement of the selection of Mr. 

Hoover at Kansas City, some of the newspapers here printed 
editorials eulogizing the gentleman. All of them advanced among 
their reasons for praising the idea that the gentleman can be ex- 
pected, if elected, to follow the “Coolidge policies.” I have read much 
praise of the “Coolidge policies,” but I do not understand them, for 
what to me is the very good reason that I have never had them 
specifically explained. I mean, taken one by one and explained 
clearly. These editorials coming all at the same time prompted 
me to make an effort to find out what they were. Selecting the edi- 
torial that seemed most lavish in its praise, I wrote its editor, ex- 
plaining that I am probably extremely dumb, requesting an an- 
swer to the following question: What are the “Coolidge policies,” 
outside of the advocacy of parsimony, inertia and smugness? My 
explanation of myself was probably unnecessary to that editor 
in view of my question, and perhaps his agreeing with my expla- 
nation accounts for the fact that I have had no answer.... I 
suggested, too, in my letter, that it would be a fine idea to write 
another piece containing a good, clear, concise fact outline of the 
“Coolidge policies,” as such a piece might not only enlighten a 
number of people, but might also help to prevent some of those 
who, like myself, might be dumb enough or careless enough to do 
so, from voting next November for the Democratic nominee. Such 
an editorial has not appeared so far in that paper. I am there- 
fore putting my question up to you. 

W. R. Opetn, 
Chicago, IL 


The United States and China 


IR: We believe that some of your readers will be interested in 
receiving our latest bulletin, which is a brief sketch of the 
historical contact between the United States and China, and a dis- 
cussion of the policy of this country towards China. Our general 
purpose in publishing these bulletins, (of which the one just men- 
tioned is the eighth), is to give to our people a clearer, more com- 
prehensive, and fairer estimate of the situation in China than is 
secured through the usual press mediums. There is no charge for 
them. Address 1909 Hobart Building, San Francisco. 
C. C. DANIELS, 
Executive Secretary, the Ameri- 
can Committee for Fair Play in 
China. 
San Francisco, Calif, 
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The Skull of Swift 


The Skull of Swift, by Shane Leslie. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 347 pages. $3.50. 


R. LESLIE properly entitles his monograph an 

extempore exhumation. Extempore it is in its 
variations on the macabre theme suggested by the discov- 
ery in 1835 of Swift’s and Stella’s skulls in the Cathedral 
of St. Patrick, where the union so ardently desired, so 
steadfastly opposed, so long postponed and so doubtfully 
admitted, was at last consummated. Mr. Leslie writes in a 
staccato, epigrammatic style, dramatizing the steps of a 
career often rehearsed: the poor pensioner of Dublin Uni- 
versity, who “was stopped of his degree for dulness and 
insufficiency,” and at last admitted by special favor; the 
secretary of Sir William Temple at Moor Park, whose 
ambition was to become a poet and whose happiness was 
in being the tutor of Hester Johnson; the Irish clergyman 
of Kilroot and Laracor, seeking preferment by political 
means in a political Church; the ruler of the world of 
wit in London in the last days of Queen Anne, who made 
parliamentary majorities, ministers, and European peace, 
and marred himself with an Irish deanery; the Irish pa- 
triot; the platonic lover of Stella and Vanessa; the author 
of “Gulliver's Travels”; the politician and wit once more 
of the post-Augustan age, over which gathered the shadows 
of the Hanoverians; and the inheritor of an empty fame, a 
barren preferment, a worn-out body wracked by pain and 
a mind sinking slowly into madness. 

One of the recurrent themes in Mr. Leslie’s book is the 
immense impression made by Swift on his contemporaries. 
He reminds us that Thackeray, with his sure touch on 
things of Queen Anne’s day, makes Esmond say that he 
“always thought of Swift and Marlborough as the two 
greatest men of the age.” Like Marlborough, Swift won 
his ascendancy in coffee house and council by sheer personal 
force. In the brief period when he was the intellectual 
and active energy behind the Tory ministry of Harley and 
Bolingbroke, he exulted in his power on page after page 
of the “Journal to Stella”: Pope shall have a thousand 
guineas in subscriptions before publishing his “Homer.” 
The wits shall be protected even if they are Whigs: “Steele 
I have kept in his place. Congreve I have got to be kindly 
used and secured. Rowe I have recommended and got a 
promise of a place.” Marlborough he will use gently: 
“Sure, now he is down I shall not trample on him.” He 
will cut the Emperor out of the settlement made at 
Utrecht, for “having done nothing for the war [he] shall 
get nothing by the peace.” Yet the irony of circumstance 
triumphed. Of all the rich rewards which the Tories had 
to dispense, Swift, their ablest, barely captured the Dean- 
ery of St. Patrick, with its entail of exile. 

Again, when after years of suppression Swift won a 
double victory, over England with the “Drapier’s Let- 
ters,” and over mankind with “Gulliver's Travels,” the 
triumph was only a prelude to an intellectual collapse 
which was as complete as his political catastrophe. His 
fate became one of those cases of the intervention of for- 
tune in human affairs which men have commemorated in 
the “Fall of Princes” and such works. Again his name 
was coupled with Marlborough’s in Johnsen’s epigram in 
the “Vanity of Human Wishes’: 


From Marlborough’s eyes the streams of dotage flow 
And Swift expires, a driveller and a show. 


In the minds of his contemporaries and of posterity the 
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fate of Swift has aroused less pity than wonder. jf, 
Swift, if he did not announce himself as the enemy of 4 
human race, at least qualified as the most candid of ; 
friends, Among those who have sat in the seat of ; 
scornful, Carlyle is the only one who has equaled }, ; 
the energy of vituperation; but while Carlyle sees the \; 
possibilities beneath the stupidity and crassness of the 4, 
age man, Swift sees only the paltry and the base. | 
lashes mankind because they are content to masquera: | 
the garments of the magnanimous and the pure in }e2;, 
not because they can ever become so. His message is kn 
thyself, not that thou mayest become better than thysj 
but merely for the sake of recognizing that thou ar 
trivial, timid, vile, heartless, selfish, clownish fool. §yj 
was never a reformer. He suffered from the spectacle 
wrongs, and lacerated his heart with his saeva indignaij 
He delighted in his power to humble the proud ; but at by 
tom he has no faith in the capacity of the race to achiey 
or its virtue to deserve amelioration. He is a pessimist ; 
a cynic. ‘ 

The key to Swift’s attitude toward humanity, howev, 
is not hatred but distrust, amounting at times to fez 
His early experience of life in Dublin, his painful dep 
dence upon Sir William Temple, taught him how helpl, 
the individual is in a predatory world. Genius did x 
free him from this fear; it rather increased the feeling 
for it drove him to intense and dangerous activity. The 
were two roles to play in life, the hunter and the hunts 
and Swift early made up his mind to be of the pursui 
Accordingly, he found refuge in the patronage of §j 
William Temple; thence he took sanctuary in the Church 
and next he sought alliance with the most powerful par 
in the State. His arrogance in power was partly sli 
indulgence in a period of unaccustomed security, partly 
sense of wild exhilaration in living dangerously, partly th 
reasoned strategy of defense through attack. His passion 
ate eagerness for preferment and reward was, at botto 
a desire to secure his retreat. Genius drove him to liter 
expression and controversy, but fear dictated the preci 
tion of a formal anonymity. His parsimony was the {ed 
of poverty, whose sharp tooth he had felt. In the trium 
of the “Drapier’s Letters,” Swift savored the keen tat 
of danger which exists only for the man who fex 
greatly. The same emotion must have entered into his 
lation with Vanessa, whom he enjoyed on the edge o! 
precipice. For Stella, to whom Mr. Leslie thinks Swi 
was undoubtedly married, his love could not endure 1 
burden of a hostage to fortune, in a werld where {i 
might always be necessary. 

But if Swift early decided to hunt with the pack, 
still had a present cause of fear—the distrust of hims¢j 
the suspicion that by living with men he might grow li 
them. And against such a contingency he had one att 
dote, mockery. There was something worse than sufferi 
in the world—there was nonsense. “Life fs a ridi 
tragedy,” he wrote, and for him the adjective had a m 
bitter sting than the noun. The constitution of the wo 
provided that mankind should be not only sinful, but sil 
What, in such a world, was a man of sense and discttt 
ment to do? He should be watchful never to be delude 
never to give himself away, never to trust. The one 
lute refuge in such a world was mockery. If the un 
powers were playing with us, it was the part of the stro 
man to ally himself with them, to play too. 

This is, perhaps, the explanation of that gigantic * 
of play which Swift showed in the adventures recorded 
him, behavior in which his intolerable restlessness { 
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111, 19 
gssuagement, antics which remind us of the tricks in the 


onder, Rul Second Act of “Faust.” The stories of Swift’s buffooneries 
nemy of yl need not all be true, but we have one case in which a 
andid of iM practical joke became literature, when in the Tatler Swift 
seat of mE prophesied the death of Partridge, the astrologer, and in 
aled him spite of the victim’s indignant protest, assembled evidence 
























to prove that he actually did die at the appointed hour. 
Many of Swift’s greater writings, “The Tale of a Tub,” 
“\ Modest Proposal for Preventing Children in Ireland 
from Becoming a Burden to their Parents,” above all, 


ees the ide 
of the ave 
} base, Hi 
squcrade 


2 in hear, “Gulliver's Travels,” have the aspect of a game. 
age is The story is told of Prosper Mérimée that in child- 


hood he heard a group of his elders, whom he had just 
left, burst into laughter at his naiveté, and then and there 
took as his touchstone for life, “Remember to distrust.” 


han thysej 
thou art 
fool. Swif 


spectacle The same motto might have served Swift. When only 
| indignaidm twenty-two, he drew up a set of maxims for use When I 
- but at a Grow to Be Old, among which we find “Not to be fond 
to achiesil of children, or let them come near me hardly.” It is re- 
essimist ¢ corded by more than one authority that he used to say, 


“There is not a greater folly than to contract too great 
and intimate a friendship which must always leave the 


y, howeve 
"EE ccrviveiiaiiiamahle.”"Cile te uwactertetlec of Swikt: he is 


es to fey 
nful densi not without human affections, but he will deny them; he 
ow helplegm is not false to his friends, but to friendship itself. To the 


ius did oi virtue that was in him he was an infidel. His deeds of 


the fecligm charity, and there were many of them, were accompanied 
ity. The by a sneer. If he did good to men, it would be while 
the hunte laughing at them. If he would persuade them to do good, 


it should be on the lowest grounds and by appeal to the 


the pursuit : 
basest motives. 


age of 

he Church Thus Swift remained not an enemy of the race of men, 
erful pall but rather a spy in the camp. Securing himself within their 
partly sim society and institutions, he never gave himself loyally to 


their interests or their hearts. The men who fare best 


Y, partly 
with the world are those who are on the easiest terms 


partly a 
"ie passicagam with it—who, like Goldsmith, trust it for the morrow. 
at bottom For Swift there remains, with increasing admiration for 
to liter his gifts, not “honor, love, obedience, troops of friends,” 
the precajm but rather the fascination of a personality baleful, sinister, 
as the fem malign, Perhaps he would have wished it so. 
he trium R. M. L. 
keen tast ; ; ‘ 
5 Dynamic Liberalism 
edge of The Inquiring Mind, by Zechariah Chafee, Jr. New 
eg York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 276 pages. $2.50. 
om Ai Pines these essays deal with a single aspect 
of liberalism. They deal, that is, with the struggle 
—s for free speech as- waged in the courts and as decided by 
of himsiml ™Ore or less conflicting verdicts, which the author inter- 
. grow lim Prets in his admirably lucid prose. They deal with the 
1 one ast Citlow case in New York, the Gilbert case in Minne- 
n suffer %'2 the law against criminal syndicalism in California, 
“ridicule “24 the prosecution in Massachusetts of the atheist An- 
orpy™ thony Bimba. They are concerned with special instances 
i ol of repression, and yet there are very few works in which 
1, but siliqm the general attitude of the liberal is more clearly or ap- 
ad disced pealingly expressed. 
wre Mr. Chafee begins by explaining that he is not a so- 
e one aha alist, a communist, an anarchist, an I, W. W. or an 
the uns *theist. He has not the slightest desire for a soviet gov- 
‘the strom @™ment in the United States. On the contrary, he says: 
‘My sympathies and all my interests and associations are 
antic seam With people who save, who manage and produce.” He is 
-ecorded @m * Conservator of the existing order, a defender of the classes 
ness fc 
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now in power. “But,” he adds, “I want my side to fight 
fairly and wisely, and I regard some of the methods here- 
after discussed . . . as distinctly short-sighted or unfair 
fighting.” 

To judge from this passage, his liberalism consists 
merely in a sense of fair play. There are other statements, 
however, which prove that it rests on a deeper basis. He 
even implies that the preservation of the existing order is 
not an end in itself. Quoting the industrialists who as- 
sert that big business cannot run without espionage, with- 
out the suppression of meetings, without the hearty sup- 
port of pulpit and press in critical times—quoting, more- 
over, the imperialists who defended the Amritsar massacre 
by saying that British rule could not be preserved without 
a whiff of grapeshot—he asks whether the present system 
is worth preserving if loss of liberty be the price. Stabil- 
ity is not his final standard. With an almost hieratic air 
he repeats Acton’s proposition that ““The end of govern- 
ment is liberty, not happiness or power.” 

Now, the love of liberty has guided those of many po- 
litical faiths. It has fired the aspirations of royalists and 
syndicalists, of anarchists and guild socialists, to say noth- 
ing of democrats and republicans. The liberal of Mr. 
Chafee’s type distrusts these labels, and even more, he 
avoids extremes. He possesses a sort of moderation which 
is neither indifference nor the lack of passion; it is a dyna- 
mic stability, a calm resulting from the battle of two 
winds, 

Let us consider this conflict as revealed in the present 
volume. Emotionally, Mr. Chafee’s faith is almost that 
of an anarchist like Kropotkin. Economically, he is con- 
servative, even traditional. Intellectually, he is an example 
of the inquiring mind which criticizes both these attitudes, 
secking continually for new horizons. And, as a result of 
these conflicting tendencics, he is led not only into toler- 
ance for all, but into beliefs which sometimes seem para- 
doxical. He wishes to prevent revolutions by giving the 
widest latitude to revolutionists. He sympathizes with 
strikes and attacks the organizations which support them. 
He loves freedom so intensely that he is willing to enforce 
it, if necessary, by compulsory arbitration. 

Explicitly or implicitly, every political faith leads to- 
ward some utopia, and the one suggested by Mr. Chafee’s 
essays is particularly appealing. It is a country in which 
individual efforts would be rewarded, in which inequali- 
ties would exist as a spur to ambition, but in which there 
would be justice for all. Citizens, protected from the 
bureaucracy, would be allowed to live as they pleased, 
and only free speech would be compulsory. The whole 
nation, acquiring, testing, rejecting or accepting new ideas, 
would live in the glow of dynamic tolerance. And all this 
could be accomplished without revolution, perhaps with- 
out legislation; we need merely convert our administra- 
tors and judges to the liberal frame of mind. 

In the path of this utopia stands one insurmountable 
difficulty. It is the fact that true liberalism, being diffi- 
cult to achieve and resulting, not from inertia, but from 
the conflict of powerful emotions in the same mind, will 
always be a doctrine with few adherents. There are two 
liberals, it is true, in the Supreme Court; there are others 
in district courts, and there are half a dozen governors 
with liberal tendencies. But our civilization seems un- 
able to produce such men in sufficient numbers, and we 
are left blundering toward the polls to make our immemo- 
rial choice between men who believe in extremes and men 
who believe in nothing whatsoever. 

Ma .cotm Cow .ey. 
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Andrew Johnson 


Andrew Johnson, Plebeian and Patriot, by Robert W. 
Winston. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 549 
pages. $5. 

N a little, tumble-down house within a stone’s throw 

of the capitol of North Carolina and in the year 1808, 
there was born one of the most courageous and clear- 
sighted of all the men who have ever occupied that 
charmed place in Washington called the White House. 
The father, Jacob Johnson, was a poor white, a porter to 
Casso’s Inn, aiding fine ladies to dismount from their high, 
awkward carriages and running errands for his betters; 
the mother, Dorothy McDonough, a good-natured soul 
whom everybody liked, was hardly more than a cook, albeit 
a good one. Neither mother nor father knew much of the 
abstruse arts of reading or writing, nor was there likeli- 
hood that young Andrew would ever learn more. But, in 
spite of poverty and dirt, there was something attractive 
and noble about Jacob Johnson which the village of 
Raleigh duly recognized when, on a cold December day, 
he rescued Colonel Henderson from a watery grave and 
lost his own life in consequence. 

When young Andrew reached the age of fourteen he was 
apprenticed to a tailor for a term of seven years. Two 
years later, the apprentice, after the manner of ap- 
prentices since the earliest American settlements, with a 
new suit of clothes on his back, disappeared, leaving his 
master much perturbed. During the stormy days of An- 
drew Jackson, the runaway apprentice rose to the position 
of a prosperous tailor in the town of Greenville, Tennes- 
see, talking politics with a glib tongue, reading simple 
books and learning to write under the tutelage of Eliza 
McCardle, a faithful Irish girl who had become his wife. 
From that happy if humble position, Johnson rose to be a 
legislator of Tennessee, talking loudly against aristocrats; 
then he became a member of Congress from the wild, east- 
ern counties of his adopted state, next a “radical” gov 
ernor of Tennessee, Senator of the United States and 
finally Vice-President: Andrew Johnson, stout, stocky, 
square-headed, with a big nose which his opponents tried 
in vain to tweak, and with a manner franx, blunt and un- 
gracious, one of the many self-made men whom Americans 
love to consider convincing examples of their generous, 
democratic faith. 

Such, in brief, is the career which Judge Winston, him- 
self of distinguished family and a keen critic of life, has 
chosen for his first essay in the tangled field of history. 
And I may as well say now as later that he has accom- 
plished his task so well that all who love the real history of 
their country must wish him long years and other con- 
genial subjects. This is, in fact, the first adequate biog- 
raphy of the impeached President; and it offers a good 
deal that is new to scholars and more that will seem new 
to the so-called educated public, and offers it in a style and 
manner as interesting as a sex novel to a generation that 
has just discovered sex. 

The author retells the story of Johnson’s ten years in 
the national House of Representatives, showing that he 
had, first, to fight for his place and then for his one pet 
plan of giving “lands to the landless,” as unfriendly critics 
called his famous homestead measure. The idea of a free 
distribution of the public domain dates back to Jefferson 
in 1776. It was pressed from 1836 to 1846 by Robert J. 
Walker, the clever combination of statesman and adven- 
turer of his time. Johnson, who represented the eastern 
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counties of Tennessee, whence more than half the pop, 
lation had emigrated westward in the preceding twep: 
years, made the homestead measure the one policy of | bi 
public career before the outbreak of the Civil War. i. 
succeeded at last, in spite of jeers from Southern lead:;, 
like Jefferson Davis, and eastern men who wished wort. 
ing people to remain where they were. Buchanan, {:; 
— had campaigned with enthusiasm, vetoej 
is bill. 

The long fight for free homesteads brought Johnson int, 
close relations with organizations of working people, anj 
tied his own district to him so firmly that he remained j:, 
ideal statesman through all the bloody years of the war— 
one of the causes of the defeat of the Confederacy. By 
he was the only Southern member of Congress who, in the 
decade of 1850 to 1860, favored “socialistic” legislation, 
At the same time Johnson was himself the owner of cigh; 
slaves, and both he and his district were opposed to emap- 
cipation, the proverbial anti-Negro attitude of the poorer 
classes of the South. 

But Judge Winston thinks Johnson’s next great service 
to the cause of nationality came on March 2, 1861, when 
the North was lost as if in a wilderness. Johnson then 
made a speech in which he boldly declared that secession. 
ists were traitors and must be subdued. In New England 
and all over the West the Tennessee Senator was read and 
quoted with the greatest enthusiasm. It was an addres 
which may fairly be compared with Webster’s speech o/ 
1830 and Douglas’ great effort in April, 1861. Only the 
bitterness and cruel injustices of later years have served to 
blot out the impression Johnson then made. And, of 
course, when Lincoln took up the reins of office he len: 
all the weight of his growing influence to that perplexed, 
if not bewildered statesman. It was he who wrote th: 
resolution which passed both houses of Congress in July, 
1861, and which set forth in the clearest terms the pur 
poses of the war on the part of the Union. And, it may a 
well be repeated, the resolution passed upon a unanimous 
vote: the object of the war was simply to restore the Union 
and neither to emancipate any slaves nor to interfere with 
any of the rights of states—a declaration which was re- 
membered against him when he became President. 

When Grant’s army over-ran western Tennessee in the 
spring of 1862, Lincoln sent Johnson to Nashville as the 
first military governor of a Southern state; and he caused 
Buell’s army of forty or fifty thousand men to take an‘ 
keep through the following year such positions as to defend 
the governor, whose life was in danger every day. The expe- 
riences of Johnson and Lincoln in Tennessee led to the 
famous Lincoln plan of reconstruction, so bitterly resented 
by Congress in the winter of 1863-4. In consequence 0! 
this codperation of the two close friends, Lincoln practi- 
cally compelled the nomination of the Tennesseean for 
Vice-President: an interesting ticket, “the rail-splitter and 
the tailor.” And the appeal was, all over the North and in 
the border states, to the common man. It is one more re 
minder of the fact that the American Civil War always 
wore the complexion of a social revolution—a point which 
Judge Winston makes clear. 

Finally, the sore-tried governor of Tennessee became 
President, and his bitter experiences led Stanton, Sumner 
and Wade to think that he would demand the heads of all 
the greater Confederate chieftains. And Johnson fell in 
with the wishes of the most vindictive and lent his ful! sup- 
port to the hanging of poor Mrs. Surratt, when evidence 
of her innocence had been suppressed by government counsel, 
suppressed and not even shown to Johnson. It proved to be 
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the last of the President’s vindictiveness; and both Wade 
and Sumner began no doubt whether God Almighty had, 
after all, directed the hand of John Wilkes Booth that night 
in Ford’s theater. 

The meaning of the impeachment proceedings has been 
clearly enough discerned by other historians. But the mean- 
ness and the ingratitude of men like Butler and Bingham; 
the open packing of the Senate by the righteous Sumner, 
and the actual bribery of witnesses to swear falsely against 
the President, have nowhere been presented with more thor- 
oughness and measured restraint. One matter that has es- 
caped other students is duly noted by Judge Winston: if 
Johnson had been convicted and punished, parliamentary 
government would most likely have developed and the 
power of the people over administration would have been 
greatly increased; nor were Stevens and his vindictive col- 
leagues unaware of this tendency of their work. 

Wituam E. Dopp. 


Crusaders’ Memories 


The Tired Captains, by Kent Curtis. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. $2. 

Letters from a Flying Officer, by Rothesay Stuart W ort- 
ley. New York: Oxford University Press. $2.50. 

A Subaltern on the Somme in 1916, by Mark VII. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $2. 

These Men, Thy Friends, by Edward Thompson. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.50. 

Way of Sacrifice, by Fritz von Unruh. Translated from 
the German by C. A. Macartney. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 


Y checking off one war story against another, we 

are gradually arriving at some idea of what the 

War must have been like. These five accounts are all 

cast in the rough form of fiction, but four of them bear 

the clear stamp of a personal record: “The Tired Cap- 
tains” is just a story. 

It is the story of two friends, flyers in the same squadron 
of the Royal Flying Corps; in appearance, Tristram Gore 
is an Achilles, Miles Gloriosus Dwight a Thersites. But 
Dwight writes poems, which, at first as a joke, he pub- 
lishes under his friend’s name. The poems are widely read, 
a book is published, and Tristram Gore's heroic death does 
not hinder the sales. The real author, Dwight, then 
marries Gore’s fiancée, who despises him, and he drags a 
plutocratic but miserable existence around the earth until 
his death in a West Indian hurricane. It is the old 
plagiarism plot, and not a bit more probable than when 
it was first pasted together. The book is written in Con- 
rad's method of interrupted reminiscence, and in something 
of his manner, but these improbable impostures make it al- 
most a parody. The war scenes which begin the story, and 
which raise our hopes, are only the peg on which the au- 
thor has seen fit to hang his melodrama. 

Melodrama is the last word which could be applied to 
“Letters of a Flying Officer.” The book was written avow- 
edly as propaganda “to interest the youth of England in 
the future of the Air.” It is in the form of a diary of a 
Flight Commander of the R. F. C. who served from the 
first days of the War, when pilots were unarmed, through 
all the stages of aerial combat. The hero is the best type 
of English Junker—more familiar to us than his German 
opposite number, but fundamentally, one suspects, indistin- 
guishable from him. His delighted comments on the War 
are apt to be of this caliber (he is speaking of the repulse 
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of the Prussian Guard on November 11, 1914): “The 
Brigadier, when asked how his men had fared, is reported 
to have answered: ‘We had an uncommonly good shoot.’ 
That was the way they treated it. . . . These men, of 
whom, out of the eighty officers and 4,500 other ranks who 
saw the dawn of the attack, there struggled into bivouac 
the following day, five officers and 578 men.” ‘The War, 
in short, was never anything more nor anything less than 
a sporting affair. When the author attempts to distinguish 
one human creature from another, he writes exactly like 
a twelve-year-old schoolboy; on the other hand, his descrip- 
tions of flying and of fighting in the air are realistic to a 
degree and told with hair-raising simplicity. It is good 
propaganda. 

“A Subaltern on the Somme” is a pedestrian, somewhat 
dreary, apparently faithful account of what it was like to 
be an infantry officer in the trenches in 1916. It, too, is in 
diary form. There is some excitement at intervals in thie 
narrative; never a hint of glamor. The anonymous author 
is not the soldier-aristocrat type at all: he never takes the 
military point of view; it may be suspected that he was not 
a great success as an officer. He sympathizes too much with 
the civilian population. “You have to be very charitable 
before you open your house gladly to officers who are a 
little lousy, usually none too well bred, and sometimes 
quite anxious to seduce your servants.” ; 

We have not heard overmuch, in this country, of the 
British campaign in Mesopotamia. We may remember 
having seen photographs of British soldiers looking very 
sunburned, in pith helmets and funny-looking “shorts,” and 
may have drawn the inference that these comparatively 
lucky ones led a healthy outdoor life and amused them- 
selves by chasing the Turks to Bagdad. ‘These Men, Thy 
Friends” should go a long way toward correcting such an 
impression. Mud, trenches, fever, high explosive and the 
yard-by-yard ground-gaining that marked the fighting on 
the Western Front were also the daily commonplaces of 
this campaign. The book includes a map of the battle- 
fields, and the author, in a preface, announces that he has 
not departed from essential history, except in changing the 
names of individuals and regiments. It is a bitter account, 
for the author—in common, apparently, with the majority 
of intelligent officers—has more than one score to settle 
with the callous stupidity of the higher command. “Mush- 
aidiyeh cost more than fifteen hundred casualties. The ac- 
tion was of no particular importance. No historian will 
ever bother to mention it.” 

“Way of Sacrifice” is the most interesting book about 
the War we have seen for a long time. First, because it 
is a German book. Of course, the Germans must have 
been writing as many books about the War as the French 
and the English have, but we were not allowed to see. 
them. We were supposed to believe that Germany was 
sitting in the ashes, repenting of her fearful crimes. Now, 
apparently, it is safe to let us see how the fighting looked 
from the wrong side. “Way of Sacrifice,” according to its 
American publishers, was originally written at the behest 
of the German General Staff in the spring of 1916, to be 
used as propaganda to encourage the troops, but the book 
turned out to be propaganda—if it can properly be called 
by that name at all—of a very different sort, and was sup- 
pressed by the Censor until 1918. It was said to have been 
smuggled, in manuscript copies, among the soldiers, and its 
effect, add the publishers, “is thought to have done much 
toward undermining German morale during the last 
months of the War.” Certainly, if any of the besieging 
troops before Verdun got hold of it, it might easily have 
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He was called.... 


“A Filthy Little Atheist” 


OTHING could be further from the truth. He 

was so earnest a believer that he founded a new 

church in atheistical France, and wrote one of his greatest 
books to save that nation from losing its faith in God! 


He was so deeply religious that his ideas have brought 
about one reform after another in Christianity as we know 
it! And they are still at work like a leaven that wiil 
eventually influence the whole lump! 


Incidentally, he was neither “little” nor “filthy.” He 
stood several inches taller than the man who called him 
“filthy little atheist,” and his contemporaries testified to 
the extreme neatness of his person and the simple ele- 
gance of his attire. 


For Thomas Paine our present-day Thomas A. Edison 
has had a life-long admiration. Lincoln worshipped him. 
Jefferson, Monroe, Madison, Hamilton and Washington 
were all devoted to him. He was the master-mind of the 
American Revolution, and later of the French Revolution 
and a long-drawn-out upheaval in England. 


Do You Know the Truth About Thomas Paine? 

Why have you never been told about him? Because he 
has enemies still! Every bigot, every bureaucrat is his en- 
emy! They live in terror lest people, reading Paine, be- 
come enlightened about their exploitation of ignorance 
and superstition. 

You have been kept “in the dark” about Paine, but 
now you can read the true story of his amazing life, bril- 
liantly written by Elbert Hubbard. 


Send 10 Cents 


for your copy of this handsome little brochure 
immediately, before the edition is 
exhausted. Enclose this coupon. 
Thomas Paine National Historical Association 
Dept. 847, West 47th Street, New York City. 
Please send me the story of Thomas Paine by Elbert Hub- 
bard. I am enclosing 10c for this fascinating little Roycroft Book. 
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shaken them. For it is the story of a storm troop and wh 
became of it. It is written in a highly emotional, increas. 
ingly strained style, that bursts sometimes into hysteria an; 
sometimes into the kind of ecstasy of despair that seems +, 
threaten everything. A revolutionary book; the Gener,| 
Staff did well to suppress it. Out of the impressionist, 
welter the individuals of the company slowly appear: the 
Captain, von Werner, confiding his treasonable thoughts to 
his diary: Sergeant Hillbrand, a German of the antique 
mold ;. Clemens, the ex-schoolmaster; the Cadet, carrying 
the wounded bird in his tunic till the morning of the a:. 
sault; Preis, the Falstaffian drummer, dreaming of glory 
and attacked by diarrhoea in the midst of the advance; 
Fips, the cook, a melancholy Jaques; the ex-waiter, shell- 
shocked into madness. By the time the company has moved 
up into position for the final attack on the terrible forts 
of Verdun, we are with them; we are members of that 
mad and hopeless assault; we stare with them across the 
parapet—at the enemy. 

This is art; but a few years ago, who would have 
thought so? T. S. MatTHEws. 


Jipping Street, by Kathleen Woodward. New Yor: 
Harper and Brothers. 150 pages. $2.50. 


IPPING STREET” is a quiet, mercilessly compre. 

hensive and poetic account of a child’s life in a London 
slum. Without either suppressing or sentimentalizing any 
of the facts of an environment sq horrible that any animal 
but man would die in it, and only the modern lumpen- 
preletariat could accept it as a matter of course, Miss 
Woodward has nevertheless contrived by her very gent!e- 
ness and reticence to throw over this narrative a haze of 
grave beauty which seems strangely out of accord with its 
facts. It is as though she had etched what might have 
been a poster, or murmured when she should have 
screamed. But the technique of understatement is not 
surprising in a young woman who went from twelve hours 
a day over her mother’s basement washtub (a mother who 
“remains for me one of the most singular and individual 
women I have ever known”), to twelve other hours a day 
in a collar factory, thence into trade-union organization 
work, and finally to the solace of Gibbon, Macaulay, and 
four white-washed walls; and the result is a most vivid 
and compelling miniature of a working-class youth. Yt, 
when all is said and done, it remains a Whistler etching 
with something less of the real harshness of poverty than 
a single one of the lice under Stephen Dedalus’ collar- 
buttonless collar. 

If this is the first book of a young writer, as appears 
from the publisher’s announcement, Miss Woodward's 
future work will well repay watching. It has both case 
and force, as well as a genuine distinction of style. 

Rosert Wo r. 








Contributors 


Grover CLARK is president and editor of the Peking Leader. 

Cari SANDBURG, the Chicago poet, is the author of “Chicago 
Poems,” “Smoke and Steel,” “Slabs of the Sunburnt 
West,” and other books. 

Matcotm Cow ey is a critic and a poet. 

Wuu1aM E. Dopp is the author of “The Life of Jefferson 
Davis,” “Woodrow Wilson and His Work,” and other 
books on historical subjects. 

Rosert Wotr is the author of “After Disillusion,” “A 
Modern Movie,” and “Springboard.” 
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ONLY 750 COPIES ARE LEFT 


of the wonderful “* Centenary Number” of 
the English “ Athenaeum” 


AND THEY ARE NOT FOR SALE > 


* The Nation 


OVERS of literature, browsers in 
L bookland, will delight in this 
Historical Survey of 100 years 

The 


entenary Number contains, mmfer alia:— 


of British Affairs and affrays. 


Reprint of the first Leading Article in “Tue 
Arsenazum ” in 1828, dealing with the low reading 


tastes of “ the younger generation.” 


Anecdotes and reminiscences of outstanding events 
and famous men—SIR CHARLES DILKE; 
CARLYLE; BULWER LYTTON; KEATS; 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, Etc, 
Great books of the last 100 years. 


/ 


and Atheneum” 




















An extraordinary action for libel in 1874, on 


the ground of adverse literary criticism—damages Papers,” April, 1836—destined to be the “best seller 
amarded, £1,275 ! of its day.” (See Illustration above.) 
The very first announcement of the “ Pickwick And many other quaint historical extracts. 
THE JOURNAL OF TO-DAY 
“THE NATION & ATHENZUM” presents Those whose writings are accepted for “‘ THE 


to you weekly the essence of the heart and NATION & ATHENZ UM" speak from first- 


spirit of England. 


hand knowledge of the main currents of thought, 


It ig mot only literary; it is also—intensely and are themselves men and women of distinc- 


human, 


tion and leadership. 





IIT 





ONE COPY OF THE CENTENARY NUMBER WILL BE GIVEN FREE 


with an Annual Subscription to 
“The Nation and Athenaeum,”’ 
price $7,30, post free, if this 
form be cut out and used. 


American Checks can be used in 
payment of Annual Subscription 


LR. 


To:— ‘The Nation and Atheneum,” 
38, Great James Street, London, W.C.1, England. 
Please send me “ The Nation & Athenseum,” post free, for one year, beginning 


with your next issue—and also a Free copy of the Centenary Number of “ The 
Atheneum,” I enclose remittance for $7.30. 
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IV THE NEW REPUBLIC 


DOWN THE VOLGA 


A Leisurely Voyage 
Along the Fringe 
of Asia 


Special Tour Sailing July 28 
$390 up 


16 Russian Itineraries ~ — Weekly Gailings 
Write, Phone or Call for Literature. 


AMERICAN-EUROPEAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
Representative of the Official Russian Travel Bureau 


100 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. CHElsea §124- 4477 








THE THEATRE GUILD presents 


“VOLPONE” 


GUILD THEATRE, WEST 52d STREET 
Mats. Thurs, and Sat. 











THE THEATRE GUILD presents 
EUGENE O’NEILL’S 


STRANGE INTERLUDE 
JOHN GOLDEN Ts, 522 5, Bast of Bway 











Evening only at 5:30 
THE THEATRE GUILD presents 


PORGY 


by Dubose and Dorothy Heyward 


| == REPUBLIC wwe at = 











THE ACTOR MANAGERS present 


GRAND ST. FOLLIES 


OF 1928 
WEST 45th STREET, 8:30 
BOOTH THEATRE WES? sth STREET, Eves 8:8 
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SUMMER PLACE 


UNDTY HOUSE 


Forest Park, Pa., Near Delaware Water Gap 
ACCOMMODATIONS ? SPECIAL FEATURES 
The comforts of a luxurious aw y HR, ‘eke, — al 
hotel and all the thrills of air theater in Pine Gro ve, 
camp life. Beautiful 144-mile eozy library, cheerful fire. 
private lake on 750-acre es- places in restful lounges, 


tate surreunded by dense excellent social and dram 
forest. tic staffs, instruction in all 


sports. 
RATES 
weekly covers all this 
special reduction to unio: 
Re ar te we by the 
L. on a non- 





ae 
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ACTIVITIES 


Swimming, tennis, handball, 
rowing, bowling, minstrels, 
costume dances. .@ x ont oar 


For Descriptive Booklet and Information— 
3 W. 16th St., New York City. Chelsea 2148 
Philadelphia, 52 N. 10th St. Walnut 2792 
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A SUMMER SCHOOL 0; 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Life, Vocation, Human Rela: 


Lectures Study Groupe 
Informal Discussions 


ee 7 > MEIKLE. 
JOHN, B. WATSON, HERPER? 
ADAMS “Gmbons, wit WILE DURA, 
HARRY T,. ADLER, 
EVERETT DEAN MARTIN, EDWIN 
POWERS, and others. 
SEA BATHING, GOLF, TENNIS, DANCING 
THE SUMMER PLACE YOU HAVE BEEN WAITING F032 


RATES MODERATE, REFERENCES REQUESTED 


SCONSET SUMMER SCHOOL 
Siasconset, Mass. 
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WEEK-END in BELLE HARBOR at VILLA GARDENS! 
149 and 157 Beach 127th St. (Rockaway Park) 

IDEAL FOR OFFICE EXECUTIVES 
ADVANTAGES—L Surf bathing, clean beaches, no crowds, one hous 
from oc Modern building, home atmosph hot and cold 
water in every room.—3. Thirty-five minutes from Penn. Stati 
4. Every facility for relaxation and recreation.—5. Special rat 
Friday Dinner Monday Breakfast inclusive; good service; ex 
lent food. Information will be furnished on request for wi 
or season rates. 


"Phone Reservations—Belle Harbor 0518. 
or write VILLA GARDENS, 149 Beach 127th St., Belle Harbor, L. L 








GENERAL 


KINDERGARTEN GROUP 














LENA ROSEN, Public Stenographer, 
1440 Broadway, New York City 


Tel., Pennsylvania 7130 252 West 93rd 


GOVERNESS—KINDERGARTNER 
Take children to park 
mornings, afternoons or all day. 
Children ealled for and taken home 


Charming 


Brook Bend Tavern 


Schuyler 6438 MONTEREY, MASS. 





Editorial, Manuscript, Technical Work, 


HELP WANTED 


Right in A meg Enemy wis the Berkshires 
126 miles from York City. 





Mimeographing, Filling-in, Address- 
ing. Intelligent Service. Reasonable 


WANTED: A woman of culture and teach- 
ing experience = the seventh and eighth 


156 miles from Bosten. 


Rates subjects. Must be an efficient American Plan, $5 te §7.50 » day 
; pianist, and LUNCHEON TE 
it would of advantage to understand DINNER BUFFET inornn 





French. — 
private day 


combination, $5; Republic. 


osition is in a high-grade 
school where initiative and 


250 Letterheads, 

$1.50; cards, en- 

Velopes, bill- red. 

heads, same; work, but moderate salary. Bex 579, New 


ada stability are requi 


Famous for Good Food 


and Atmosphere 
Pleasant easy FISHING-—BOATING—GOLF 











booklets, folders, circulars, naw any- 
thin -reasonable; 100 sheets (6X7), Per- 


POSITION WANTED 








DISCOVERED—A place for those who W's 





son Stationery, white, buff, gray, $1; 
also Plateless raised printin ing. 
Call Printing Co., 13 E. 16th 8t., New York. pH 


R U S S I A N taught ag experieaset service — & 
teacher, erial Uni- work, teachin 

versity gradente, instructor in Russian at fopeas Saves 

Berlitz School of Languages. Michael M. ew Republic. 





bey avers —— 4 rad 
tines 


eth school) ey BEu- 
est references. Box 682, 


ect command to find body-rest and peace of mind, : 

rbonne roe beautiful om ag! surreundings. G 
with soci wholesome food, companions! 

Available for and tennis. Only 1% from Grau 
settlement Central. $25.00 per pi, 


HIL-BERT HOUSE 
Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 


oo & oe | | L—. 





Jerlitzyn, 2013 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


ROOM AND BOARD 


H. Friedberg, Prop. Tel. Mahopac 15d. 








Harlem 5560. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY 





252 WEST 98d STREET 


Room for business moth- 


ROOM WANTED 
Suggestions received for apartment OF 


it- 





Spare time, writing for newspapers, mag- er and board and room to be rented for the summer by 0" 
asin Experience unnecessary. Details ef child during day. of-town school teacher. Low rent very 4 
BREE. Unusual advantages. portant. Address Box 581, New Republic 





Press Syndicate, 1060, St. Louls, Mo. 


Phone Schuyler 6438. 





WEST 45th STREET, Eves 8: 
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? 
I2 feasons 
. . ? pre ; ; 
1 Because it has no pictures 12 pre miums in case you 
insist. Choose two. 
Because you are sure to disagree with some of it 9 ee 
by Sigmund Freud 
OL O} P ; ‘ merica § 7 
Y 3 | Because it gives you no love-stories . ————— 
} Relations by Arthur Feiler 
a Power Control 
abe niur Because you haven't time to read, anyway. 4 by Reusheabéck and Leidler 
i DURAN1, 
= ‘on The Russian Land 
ere. . : by Albert Rhys Williams 
ING 5 Because you already subscribe to another magazine 5 
TING FOR Parents on Probation 
ESTED by Miriam Van Waters 
Because it costs more than the Saturday Evening 6 ener 
eaning 
Post . Adult Education 
———— by E. C. Lindeman 
RDENS:! 7 Because it costs almost as much as an evening for Our Enemy the Child 
) two at the theater by Agnes de Lima 
B, one house ‘ , ‘ The Ameri Coll 
at and old Because, not being predigested, it puts you to the 8 phn ay 
fa} Fate $15 trouble of thinking by J. E. Kirkpatrick 
a , ine : Delusion and Dream 
9 Because it doesn’t give you all the news of imme- by Sigmund Freud 
arbor, L. L diate interest 
The Story of Teapot Dome 
bees Be : : . by M. BE. Ravage 
Because it gives you some things that are outside 10 
the range of any one’s immediate interest Te ee Mini- 
Tl with introduction by Roscoe 
tre 11 Because it is edited for no single taste or person- Pound 
od ality Encaustics 
a day by Stark Young 
PPEL Because it is the kind of magazine its editors like ' 
- and enjoy making, not the kind they hope will J JQ 9 [------------------ oT 
c.f circulate by the million THE NEW REPUBLIC 
— — 421 West 21st Street, New York 
e who wisi x 
nind, amid ‘ e 
Se atonanl Should all these excellent arguments fail to Be OO oe ee 
po Gam dissuade you from subscribing, we will ex- subscription and books....... eees 
! press our pleasure by sending you, with your (pict dtais.atsasunseccens 
pepac 153 year’s subscription and our compliments, any WN secs emssskeenacecne - 
ae two New Republic books you may select. Pe ertnitc acd avanes'sccens 
tment oF ‘ . . 
er by out Suggestions at the right. MGs thes cndsccacsaxsodecs 
Eves a : a 8 



































SELECT YOUR SUMMER READING FROM 


EVERYMAN'S 


regularly 80c 


Z0¢ 


on orders of 
five or more 


LIBRARY 


regularly 80c 


Z0¢ 


on orders of 
five or more 





@2 Aeschylus. Lyrical Dramas Trans. by 
J. 8. Blackie. 


657 Aesop's and Other Fables. 

484 A Kempis, Thomas. The Imitation of 
Christ. 

344 Aristephanes. Acharnians, Knights, 
Peace and Birds. Trans. by J. H. 
Frere. 

5616 ——-The Frogs, The Trial of Euripides, 
The Clouds and The Wasps. 

7 Aristotle. Nicomachean Ethics. Trans. 

by D. P. Chase 

605 ——-Politics. Edited by A. D. Lindsay. 

115 Arnold, Matthew. Essays, Literary and 
Critical, 

78 Arthurian ize Ee a Rep- 
resensas Wace Layamon. 

Vace treme, by Wusene it son. 

497 Prion. and Nicolette, and 15 other 
Medieval Romances and Legends. 
Trans. by Bugene Mason. 

8 Aurelius, Marcus. Meditations Trans. 

by Casaubon. 

22 Austen, Jane. Pride and Prejudice. 
21 ——-Sense and Sensibil'ty. 

10 Bacon, Francis. Essays of. 

419 ~ Honore de. Catherine de Med- 
ci. 

169 ——-Eugenie Grandet. 

800eBarbusse, Henri. Under Fire. 

804 Blackmore, BR. D. Lorna Doone. 

151 Borrow, Geo. The Bible in Spain. 

} Boswell, J. Life of Dr. Johnson. war 
243 Bronte, Emily. Wutherin — 
287 Bronte, Charlotte. Jane 
92 Browne, Sir Thomas. Religo Medici, 

Urn Burial, etc. 

41 Browning, Robert. Poems. Vol L, 

1833-1844. 


42 —— = Vol. II., 1844-1864. 

602 ——-The Ring and the Book. 

840 Burke, Edmund. American Speeches and 
Letters. 

800a.Butler, Samuel. The Way of All Flesh. 

703 Carlyle, T. Essays. Vol. L Scottish 
and Other Miscellanies. ' 

704 ——Essays. Vol. IL. English and 
Other Critical Essays. 


81 ——-French Revolution. Vol. L. 

82 —— ‘ ” Vol. Il. 

278 ——-Sartor Resartus. Heroes and Hero 
Worship. 


807 Castiglione. The Courtier. Translated 
by Sir Thomas Hoby. 


51 Cellini, Benvenuto. Autobiography of. 
885 Cervantes, M. de. Don Quixote. Trans. 

by Motteaux. Vol L 
886 —— ad “ Ld Vol. Il. 


807 Chaucer, = Canterbury Tales. 

77 Cooper, J Jeerslayer. 

79 ——Last of the Mohicans. 

588 Dana, BR. H. Two years Before the 
Mast. 

808 Dante. Divine Comedy. Trans. by 
Cary. 

811 Darwin, Charles. The Origin of Species. 

423 Daudet, Alphonse. Tartarin of Taras- 
con and Tarctarin on the Alps. 

74 Defoe, Daniel. Captain Singleton. 

69 ——-Robinson Crusoe. 

546 Demosthenes. On the Crown, The Phil- 
ippics, and Ten Other Orations. 

242 Dickens, ©. David. Copperfield. 


235 ——-Pickwick Papers. 

102 ——-Tale of Two Cities. 

809 A Dictionary of Quotations and Proy- 
erbs. 2 vols. Vol. 1. 

g10 —— is . sas Vol. IL 


535 Disraeli, Benjamin. Coningsby. 
501 Dosteleffeky, Fedor. Crime and Pun- 
ishment. 





533 Desteleffsky, Fedor. The House of the 
Dead 


682 ——-The Idiot. 
893 Dumas, Alexander. Count of Monte 
Cristo. 2 vols. Vol. L 
™ 2 a Vol. IL. 


81 ——-Three Musketeers. 

27 Eliet. George. Adam Bede. 

231 -——Romola. 

12 Emersen, R. W. Ate. (Both Series). 

22 ——Conduct of Life jature, and Es- 

says from the “Dia 

63 Euripides. Plays of. ae by Shelley 
Weodhull, etc. Vol. I. 

271 —— nd Vol. It. 

576 Faraday, Michael. . Experimental Re- 
searches in Electricity. 

oes Wick Fielding, Henry. Tom Jones. ae elt 

808 Flaubert, annie, re Bovary. 

83 Gaskell, Mrs. Cranford 

835 Geethe, J. W. von. Faust. Parts I 
and Il. 

726 Gogol, N. V. “Dead Souls.” 

205 th, Oliver, Vicar of Wakefield. 
741 Gorki, Maxim. a yg Pyare | Short 
Stories. Trans. hey Hogarth. 
519 Hamilton, Alex. Others. Federalist. 

821 Hazlitt, William. “Treble Talk. 
405 Herodotus. ‘Trans. by George Raw- 
linson. vet L 
Vol. I. 
ris Homer. The iad. Trans. by Lord 


Derby 

800b. Hudson, W. H., The Purple Land. 
Intro. by Theo. Roosevelt. 

863 Hugo, Victor. 2s Miserables. Vol. Tf. 

364 —— * Vol. IL 

47 Huxley, Themas H. Man's Place in 
Nature, and — i 8. 

494 Ibsen, Hendrick. s House, The 
Wild Duck, ¢nd 4p y from the 


Sea. 
552 ——-Ghosts. An Enem Be the People, 
and doh, Po of 





101 Keates 
26 Kingsley, © Chales. West 
880 Ke sley© Pee ell. 
815 Lane, A Customs of 
the ‘ons 
14 Lamb, Oharles. 8 of Elia. 
75 Lucretius: of Nature of Things. 
Metricai ans, m. BE. Leonard. 
280 Machiav lecolo. The Prince. 
692 Malthus. Pr neiples of setae | . 
ol. I. 
“ “ “ VoL IL 


693 —— 
812 Mandeville, Sir John. Travels. 
806 Marce Polo. Travels. 





383 5 a Christopher. Plays 


oems. 
179 Melville, Herman. Moby Dick. 
482 —, J. 8. Utilitarianism, Liberty, a: 


ees resentative Government. 

718 Paine, T. hts of Man. 

96 Palgrave, F. Golden Treasury 

53 Pepys, Samuel. Diary Vol. I 

54. —— Vol. I 

148 Percy, eames: Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry. Vol. I. 

149 —— « ad Vol. 


bedhg o Republic. Trans. by Luarr) 

pens. 

456 -——Dialogues. Vol lL. On Poetic Insp! 
ratio 


n. 
‘S57 ——Dialogues. Vol. II. Socratic Dis. 
courses and Xenophen, Memora)!! 
836 Poe. E. A. Tales of Mystery and Im- 
agination. 
and the Mahabharata. 
29 Reade, Charles. Cloister and the Hearth 
604 Restoration Plays: from Dryden to 
Farquhar. Introduction by Gosse 
590 Ricardo, David. The Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxat! 
630 Roget's Thesaurus. With additions 
VoL I 
631 —— es Vol. Il 
660 Rousseau, J. J. The Social Contract 
and Other Dssays. 
129 Scott, Sir W. Bride of Lammermoor 
153 Shakespeare, = Comedies of. 
155 ——Tragedies of. 
412 Smith, Adam. Wealth of Nations 


413 —— sg 7” Vol IL. 
790 Smolilett, Tobias. Roderick Random. 
114 Be — Dramas of. Trans. | 


ung. 

481 Pt ve Benedict de. Ethics, etc. 
617 Sterne, Laurence. Tristram Shandy 
796 ——The Sentimental Journey, 

60 Swift, Jonathan. Gulliver's "i ravels. 

Thoreau, H. D. Walden. 

612 aS mogg Bs Count, Leo. Anna Karenina 
N ra y RK. 68. iia 7 


613 —— = Vol. II 
625 ——War and Peace. Vol. I 
626 -—— Vol. Il 
627 —— Vol. Ill 


Sicreutincen, & 2. The Sea and the 


Jungle. 
80 Trollope, Anthony. Barchester Towers 
4 Seer Ivan. Virgin Soil. 
athers and Sons 
as Whitman, Walt. Tavis of Grass and 
Democratic Vistas. 
430 Wyss, J. B. Swiss Family Robinson. 


ORDER BLANK 


The New REPUBLIC BOOKSTORE, 107 East 34th St., New York City 
For the enclosed $—— please send post-Paip the following numbers from Every» 
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